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CURRENT COMMENT. 


IF the spirits of Herbert Spencer and Henry George could 
get a look at the editorial pages of our metropolitan news- 
papers and mark the earnest advocacy of free trade that 
they would find there, they would wing their way back in 
disgust to a region where humbug is unknown. For in- 
stance, the New York World on 11 June, carried one of 
the best free-trade editorials that we ever read. It might 
have been lifted from the pages of Spencer or George or 
Richard Cobden. A good argument is of course good any 
time and all the time; but for practical purposes it is a 
whole deal better at some times than at others. The time 
for newspapers to talk about the effect of a tariff upon the 
distribution of labour and capital, the distribution of popu- 
lation, and the development of democracy, was thirty years 
ago, before so much damage had been done. The trouble 
about accepting all their eloquence now is due to the sus- 
picion that if they were really devoted to the general in- 
terest instead of a special interest, they would have been 
just as eloquent thirty years ago, and in all the years 
since, as they are at present. One suspects, moreover, that 
even now, if the success of the special interest were pro- 
moted by a tariff, they would change their tune overnight 
and let the general interest go hang. 


WE are in a position to propose a good test for the in- 
tegrity of our newspapers upon this point; a test which 
will show beyond doubt or cavil the genuineness of their 
devotion to the general interest. In the first place, there 
is one argument for free trade that they have not yet 
brought forward; which is, the effect of a tariff upon the 
morals of business and business men. What kind of a 
race of beings from an ethical point of view, does a tariff 
tend to produce? There is an enormous amount to be said 
about this, and when the newspapers get around to say it, 
we shall be cordially interested. In the second place, if 
one is really proceeding in the general interest, it is im- 
possible to avoid considering the correlation between 
freedom of trade and freedom of production. Cobden 
could not avoid it, and neither could Spencer nor George. 
The desire to escape it lands one in the pawky and dis- 
ingenuous doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, or some 
such subterfuge—a doctrine, in short, of free trade that is 
not free trade, the kind of free trade that was for years 
advocated by the old-line Democrats, the Free Trade Asso- 
ciation and the New York Evening Post. When our 
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newspapers make a clean breast of this inevitable correla- 
tion, when they go on to insist that without freedom of 
production, the good effects of free trade are nullified, 
they will have given unequivocal proof of their sincerity 
towards the doctrine of free trade. 


In an editorial in the New York Times, Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, the London banker and ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is quoted as saying: “The true purpose of an 
export is to pay for an import,” and the editor commends 
this principle as sound, although Senator McCumber might 
not agree. The Senator might go so far as to say that it 
may be all right for an Englishman so to regard the ex- 
change of goods, but he could hardly assent to it as an 
American principle. With the aid of British statistical 
reports, he could demonstrate that before the war, British 
imports amounted to much more than exports; that in the 
language of the American protectionist, the balance of 
trade was always against Britain. On the other hand, 
taking up American statistical reports for twenty or thirty 
years before the war, Senator McCumber could demon- 
strate that the balance of trade was always in our favour, 
because our exports were more than our imports. Mr. 
McKenna, no doubt, would point out to Senator McCum- 
ber that he preferred the method of the ordinary shop- 
keeper—that a bit more should come in than goes out. 


Tuts method of conducting international trade would, 
however, gain little sympathy from Senator McCumber 
who, as a protectionist, naturally desires a fiscal system 
that allows the foreigner to buy American commodities at 
far cheaper prices than American consumers have to pay. 
Moreover, the imports of commodities made by European 
pauper-paid labour are undesirable for the simple reason 
that they would help to raise the purchasing-power of 
our nominally well-paid labour. Imagine the pride that 
Senator McCumber must take in a fiscal system which 
permits him to find in London an American-made arti- 
cle from twenty to thirty per cent cheaper than he can 
get it in Washington. It is under the inspiration of 
those circumstances that one can really rejoice in the 
system which permits one’s fellow-countrymen to buy 
dear for themselves and sell cheap to the foreigner. 
Mr. McKenna’s statement, had he known it was to be 
printed in our journals, would, in all probability, have 
read: “The true purpose of a British export is to pay 
for a British import.’ That would presumably have 
satisfied Senator McCumber, and no doubt the editor 
of the New York Times would at least have been able to 
say, “Mr. McKenna lays down a sound British principle.” 


Tue recent ruling of the Supreme Court in the case of 
the Coronado Coal Company naturally calls to mind the 
Taff-Vale decision handed down by the British House of 
Lords in 1905. In both instances, it was declared that a 
labour-union might be held liable for the losses sustained 
by an employer as the result of a strike. Although every 
employer is, presumably, a loser when any one of his 
employees quits work against his master’s will, the courts 
have not attempted to make the employee liable for the 
damages which may ensue in such an instance; the 
Lords, and the Justices of the Supreme Court have sought 
rather to prevent the employees from attempting to ad- 
vance their own interests by doing effectively, in combina- 
tion, a thing that they might still do, much less effectively, 
as individuals. 
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In England, the first notable result of the Taff-Vale 
decision was a demand on the part of the labour-move- 
ment for an act of Parliament which would reverse the 
ruling of the Lords. Accordingly when the Liberal party 
came to power the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 was passed, 
and the trade unions were given a considerable degree of 
freedom from governmental interference. This act was, 
however, an utter anachronism. The programme of the 
“new Liberals” was not a programme of freedom, but a 
programme of paternalism, and in the working out of this 
programme the Liberals were aided and egged on by the 
socialistic Labour party, which was largely made up of 
trade unionists. In the Taff-Vale decision, the workers 
had felt the tyranny of the State and had met this tyranny 
with a wholly natural and commendable demand for free- 
dom. If they had believed, as we do, that tyranny is in- 
evitable wherever the control of life is concentrated in a 
single organ of authority, they would have come out in 
full force for an economic revolution which would make 
centralization unnecessary and impossible. That they have 
not done this is the best proof that they did not profit to 
the full by an experience which is now being repeated, 
with all its possibilities for good and evil, here in the 
United States. 


Havine reduced by $50 million the pay of maintenance-of- 
way workers on the railways, the Railway Labour Board 
has lopped an additional $60 million from the wages of the 
400,000 shop-crafts workers, the heaviest cuts being scored 
against shopmen who by the nature of their occupation 
are most easily replaceable. Thus the plaint of the rail- 
way-executives that the proposed freight-rate cuts must 
be taken out of the wages of labour is meeting with a 
prompt and (generous response from the bureaucratic 
powers that be. Naturally the railway-workers are grum- 
bling vigorously; and the current annual reports of various 
roads that are creeping into the news, showing substantial 
gains in net earnings in the past year, by no means tend 
to silence them. Mr. Gompers is “astounded,” as usual. A 
strike-vote is to be taken, but in view of the recent legis- 
lation of the Supreme Court making it possible to im- 
pound the funds of labour-unions to compensate for losses 
incurred in a strike tie-up that interferes with interstate 
commerce, a walk-out would seem to be a precarious affair. 
General Gompers has run into another catastrophe, and it 
would appear that there is nothing he can do under the 
circumstances except, perhaps, drop into the office of his 
colleagues of the National Civic Federation and issue 
another warning on the wickedness of Bolshevism in 
Russia. 


AccorDING to State Senator Frederick M. Davenport, 
every man, woman and child in New York State pays $107 
annually for the privilege of being a consummate ass. 
Mr. Davenport did not put it in just that way, but that is 
precisely what it comes to, for he was speaking of the 
per-capita taxation in this State, which he calculates at 
that amount. Half of this sum goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—for what we get at Washington! One-tenth of 
it goes to the State Government—for what we get at Al- 
bany! The remainder goes to the municipality—for what 
we get at the City Hall! Well, there is not much to be 
said about this, probably, except Lincoln’s dictum, that for 
those who like that sort of thing, that is about the sort of 
thing they like. Still, the figures have a passing interest. 
Some day, too, the historian of our period will unearth 
the fact that the average family in New York State puts 
up over $500 a year for this grotesque purpose, and he 
will use it as evidence of the extraordinary character of 
the people of our day, 


Dr. Herman Lorper of New York tells of an East-Side 
woman who came to him for treatment. “I got such 
swollen veins in the legs I can hardly walk,” she declared, 
“and awful stomach pains, and rheumatism on my left side, 
and backaches something terrible, and every night a head- 
ache so I can’t sleep, and fainting-spells and a carbuncle, 
and besides I don’t feel good.” Lenin’s currently reported 
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illness seems to furnish similar complications. According 
to the dispatches from Riga and points west during the 
past few weeks, Lenin is dying of nervous prostration, in- 
tracranial hemorrhage, poisoning from bullet-wounds, en- 
teric disorders, tumour of the brain, and (adds the faithful 
Mr. Francis McCullogh, London correspondent of the 
New York Herald) “several other diseases.’ Inadvertence 
being the last resort of truth, we find some significance in 
the report of the New York Times that the news of Lenin’s 
latest apoplectic stroke came from a “usually well-in- 
formed souse.” In any event, Lenin has died by Associated 
Press so often in the past few years that this latest out- 
cropping of fatal maladies arouses only a languid interest. 
Some day, doubtless, there will come a report that Lenin 
is dying which will mean that Lenin really is dying. 
Hitherto such reports have meant that a number of none 
too scrupulous people have wished he were dead. London 
seems optimistic about the authenticity of the current crop 
of rumours and is pleasantly speculating on the possibility 
of a speedy dissolution of the Soviet Government and the 
restoration of Russia to landlordism, monopoly and other 
blessings of democracy. At Washington, however, diplo- 
macy apparently still pins its faith to another winter of 
starvation for Russia through the informal blockade, 
which, it is humanely hoped, will bring an erring people 
to reason. 


WHETHER or not Mr. Hoover’s recent statement concern- 
ing the present impracticability of trade with Russia was 
intended to prepare American opinion for the continuation 
of this informal blockade, one can not of course be cer- 
tain; but one can be quite certain that it had a most dis- 
ingenuous sound. Among other questionable things, Mr. 
Hoover said that the Soviet Government was unable to 
pay for commodities with commodities. This may be true, 
but we doubt it. Certainly the opposite condition was 
implied in Lenin’s suggestion to Mr. Parley P. Christen- 
son, to which we adverted in our issue of 18 January, 
that American farmers should exchange their wheat for 
Russian commodities—and we have never known Lenin to 
deal in futile lies. Again Mr. Hoover makes a good deal 
of the fact that business with Russia is impossible while 
trade remains a monopoly of the Soviet Government. 


WELL, we have never heard Mr. Hoover raising his voice 
against private monopoly in America, in the mining-in- 
dustry, for instance; therefore it is difficult to see why he 
should object to monopoly in Russia, even though it be a 
Government monopoly. Monopoly is monopoly, whether 
in America or Russia; moreover trade is trade, whether 
it be carried on by a Government or by private individuals. 
Mr. Hoover makes a good deal of the statement that the 
British have been grievously disappointed in the results of 
their trade-treaty. Perhaps so; but if one can judge by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s persistent efforts to effect a rapproche-— 
ment between Russia and the rest of Europe, they are not 
apparently so disappointed that they wish to give up trade 
with Russia and sit with folded hands waiting for the 
Soviet Government to collapse. The Italians, too, seem 
not in entire agreement with Mr. Hoover; and German 
concerns, judging from a recent dispatch (which reported, 
by the way, a considerable improvement in Russian trade), 
are “showing great activity in Russian affairs.” 


May it not be that our Secretary of Commerce does not 
mean exactly what he says in this matter of trade with 
Russia? The American problem in relation to Russia is, 
as Mr. Hoover sees it, not one of trade but of investment. 
Now it is perfectly true that, up to the present, Russia has 
held out to foreign investors no hope of special privileges 
and the resultant exorbitant profits. May it not be that 
Mr. Hoover confuses honest trade with dishonest exploita- 
tion, and is bent upon making the one wait upon the other? 
It would be interesting to hear what the hundreds of 
American firms who have been patiently waiting for the 
Government to abandon its policy of sabotaging Russian 
trade might have to say about this latest apologia of Mr. 
Hoover. 
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ANYONE who desires information concerning the causes 
of the French Revolution can hardly do better than to read 
a few of the cahiers in which some of the grievances of 
some of the people of France were exhibited. Similarly a 
future generation may derive a certain amount of enlight- 
enment from the study of a bill of complaint which was 
published recently in the columns of The People of Denver, 
Colorado. In a suggested programme for the workers and 
farmers of Colorado, for the year 1922, this journal pro- 
poses, among other things, the abolition of the State 
police, the establishment of the rights of free assembly and 
free speech, and the limitation of the power of the Gov- 
ernor to declare martial law. Elsewhere in the same issue 
of the paper we read that “human liberty is a dead thing in 
Colorado. The Governor of this State, of his own free 
will, and without consultation, or approval from anyone, 
possesses the power to declare any portion or all, of the 
State of Colorado in a state of insurrection whether or not 
a state of insurrection actually exists.’ From the moment 
that the declaration is issued, every individual in the dis- 
trict affected is an outlaw, without civil rights and subject 
to the rule of force. Finally, in order that the Government 
of the State may be able always to take full advantage 
of the condition of lawlessness which it may itself create, 
it is perfecting a cavalry division, a radio division, an air- 
plane division, a poison-gas division—a “people-repressing 
force” of splendid capability. As one reads this story of 
the development of arbitrary power and speculates upon 
the quality of the economic system that requires such 
means for its support, one can not but remember with 
considerable approval the candid monarch who was suffi- 
ciently intelligent to predict the deluge as well as suffi- 
ciently selfish to prepare it. 


THERE will be great doings in Ireland this week. By the 
time these words are before our readers the first general 
election in the Irish Free State will have been held, and 
the fate of the treaty with England will be known. No 
one, probably, has any idea how the vote will go. We 
have a feeling that it will go against the treaty, though 
we have nothing on which to found a guess except an 
antecedent knowledge of Irish history and some slight 
acquaintance with the Irish spirit. Should it do so, Mr. 
Lloyd George will have a deal of trouble to avoid in- 
volvement in a reconquest of Ireland. If, as we under- 
stand, the treaty permits absolute fiscal freedom to the 
Irish, we can not see why it should not be accepted; for 
by proper use of the taxing-power, as we have often point- 
ed out, Ireland could make things so warm for the hated 
Sassenach that every dream of vengeance would be real- 
ized. Our impression is that the Irish are so beset with 
the purely political aspects of independence that they do 
not regard the strength of the weapon which the treaty 
has placed in their hands. Possibly, however, the fiscal 
provisions of the treaty are tied up in some way that we 
do not know or understand. We are unwilling to dis- 
courage any aspiration after freedom, so we speak guard- 
edly ; yet nevertheless we wish to insist that fiscal freedom, 
economic freedom, is the only real freedom, and that apart 
from it, political freedom is a mere delusion. Therefore 
we say again that if, under the treaty, the Irish really have 
fiscal freedom—as we understand they have, but are not 
sure—they have freedom enough, since they have all 
* there is. 


No statement has been made by Lord Curzon or Mr. 
Hughes of the date and place of the conference which is 
to be held to inquire into the matter of Turkish atrocities. 
Why they are so secret about it is rather hard to guess, 
because they took the matter up with so much apparent 
enthusiasm. Perhaps they are waiting for a great demon- 
stration of liberalism, progressivism and the uplift, wherein 
societies will march in their thousands—banners flying, 
leaflets fluttering, bands playing—reflecting a nation-wide 
sympathy with the Government’s aim in calling another 
conference. This paper is not much of a supporter of the 
conference-habit, but it would be pleased to see a real 
set-to on atrocities, not Turkish atrocities in particular, but 


atrocities in general, for there is no sound reason why the 
matter should be narrowed down to what a Turk does to a 
Greek, or for that matter, to an Armenian. If there is 
to be a conference on this matter, why not throw it open 
to the whole world, and let the public have all the facts 
of what took place in Morocco, in Tripoli, in Egypt, in 
the Transvaal, in India, in Ireland, in Belgium, in East 
Prussia, in the Balkans, in Asia Minor, in Haiti and in 
Santo Domingo? Have all the stories of atrocities that 
occurred in these few places been well ventilated? Here 
is a chance to do something practical in helping the public 
mind to regard atrocities from a human standpoint and 
not from a nationalist standpoint. Such a conference 
would do more to save “democracy” from again making a 
fool of itself when the next war comes, than anything we 
can think of. 


Ir is distressing to watch the efforts of Mr. Wilson’s 
admirers to raise a million dollars for a foundation in 
his honour. We suffer so much anguish from seeing the 
daily appeal that we venture to make some suggestions in 
aid of the promoters. Nine million people voted for Mr. 
Wilson in 1916; we suggest that each one be asked to 
give one cent to the memorial fund, as an evidence of good 
faith. Two million soldiers were given the privilege of a 
trip to France at public expense. We imagine that each one 
would be willing to contribute fifty cents out of good-will 
to his Commander-in-Chief. That would make two mil- 
lions. We feel certain that a drive on voters and soldiers 
would produce results—astonishing results. On the prob- 
lem of what to do with the money, also, we think it not 
amiss to put in a word. We suggest that the entire million 
be turned over to Attorney-General Daugherty as a re- 
tainer in behalf of the poor wretches who languish in jail 
for being so stubborn as to declare in 1917 what Mr. 
Wilson declared in 1916. We fear, however, that the 
starched gentry in lawn sleeves who preside over our intel- 
lectual destiny will not do anything so odd and unprece- 
dented. Our guess is that instead they will give prizes and 
medals to college sophomores for essays on the imposing 
theme of the impossibility of improving our peculiar form 
of government. 


We remark with due and proper interest the wedding of 
the King of Serbia with a young Rumanian princess, 
and the rumour that the charming and beautiful Italian 
princess Yolanda is to marry the Crown Prince of the 
Belgians. These items suggest a new line of employment 
for the energy and devotion of militant feminism. Why 
not make an effort to abolish the dynastic marriage? Old 
age, indolence and one thing or another have hitherto stood 
in the way of our becoming very active in any of the 
various movements for the emancipation of women, but 
if this one should be inaugurated, we think we might be 
counted on. It is bad enough to have one’s husband chosen 
by the family council, after the French fashion, but to 
have him chosen by the Foreign Office seems intolerable. 
Think of having one’s chances of domestic bliss deter- 
mined by Lord Curzon, for instance! As Mr. Dooley said, 
it’s like taking a contract, and having the union furnish 
the foreman and the material. We suggest that since 
American women have done pretty well of late, relatively 
at least, in the way of enfranchisement, they might give 
their harried native land a brief respite and breathing- 
space, while they undertake a little missionary enterprise 
on behalf of the downtrodden sisterhood abroad. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME: 


A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 


THERE seems now to be no doubt that the proposed 
international loan to Germany will not come off imme- 
diately, For this, every citizen of this country should 
breathe a sigh of relief, as when a great impending 
personal peril passes by. The plan was, to the best 
of our understanding, a sheer proposal that the Ger- 
man indemnity should be underwritten in this coun- 
try. Private bankers of the Allied countries were to 
raise a loan, for the purpose of paying France, by 
peddling out German securities to the investing pub- 
lic. Obviously, most of the money would be raised 
here, since this country has most capital to invest; 
and this would establish here a very large, direct and 
widely distributed financial interest in the fulfilment 
of Germany’s obligations under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The faintest suspicion of delay or forfeiture 
would set the pocket-nerve of the United States to 
tingling; and we all surely know by this time that 
what would happen under those circumstances is just 
what happened in due course after the first great 
private loan to the Allies in the early days of the 
war. From the moment of the consummation of that 
loan, American participation in the war was as certain 
as nightfall after noon; and if the plan of the inter- 
national bankers had been put into effect last week, 
the consequences to the people of the United States 
would have been quite as serious. The plan put the 
Government of the United States into the position of 
a bailiff. If the debtor nation defaulted, all that the 
international bankers need do would be to prepare the 
equivalent of a process of levy-and-distress, and hand 
it over to the Department of State to serve. 

The French Government came to the rescue, and 
thus, in our judgment, put upon the people of this 
country an obligation far more weighty than that 
incurred through Lafayette. M. Poincaré stuck man- 
fully to his guns and once more laid down the law 
that there was to be no tampering with the treaty- 
provisions regarding the amounts which Germany 
must pay or the system of payment which she must 
follow. The French member of the bankers’ com- 
mission refused to sign the report, and filed a dis- 
senting opinion, saying that he could not contemplate 
any new limitations upon German liability, or “any 
diminution whatsoever of the rights of France as 
recognized by the treaty.” This was flat; and the 
bankers apparently came to the conclusion that Ger- 
man securities, under these circumstances, would not 
be particularly attractive, and the whole project was 
called off. The blame for the failure—or the praise, 
according to one’s view of the situation—is at the 
door of the French Government. 

Germany, meanwhile, appears to revert to her old 
status of 31 May, and to be actually in default; so it 
remains to be seen whether the French Government 
will attempt to “enforce the sanctions” by some mili- 
tary move or other, such as the invasion of the Ruhr. 
We have always hoped that the threat of the French 
would be carried out, because in that alone we see any 
prospect of the ultimate prevalence of reason and 
sense, The international situation is such that it must 
grow worse before it can grow better. Those who 
have it in hand, and the system under which they 
operate, must be even further and more spectacularly 
discredited in order that the last vestiges of public 
confidence in either may disappear, and that they 
may be replaced by a better system and the better men 


whom a better system will command. We may be 
wrong; but we sincerely believe that the situation 
stands in need of a precipitant, such as a military de- 
monstration by the French would furnish. At present 
it is simply ludicrous. The provisions of the treaty of 
Versailles can not possibly be carried out; if they 
couid be carried out, they would be the ruin of all 
parties concerned; and the more nearly their fulfil- 
ment is approximated, the worse things go all round. 

Every one sees this, except, apparently, the French 
Government. We say apparently, because unless it 
is a clear case of prius dementat, the French Govern- 
ment sees it as plainly as anyone, and for political 
reasons pretends that it does not—since, after all, M. 
Poincaré and his associates are vertebrated animals, 
and therefore presumably able to understand an ex- 
tremely simple matter of economics that has stared 
them in the face for three years. Let us suppose 
that M. Poincaré and his associates were all that they 
pretend to be in the way of integrity and patriotism; 
suppose that the Germans came to them and said: 
“We are able to pay under the terms of the treaty, 
and we will pay; now, how will you have your pay? 
Will you take it in goods or in services?” What would 
M. Poincaré say? 

This simple question brings out the absurdity of 
the French contention. There are only these two 
modes of payment possible for the Germans or, indeed, 
for anyone. A cash payment is in itself no pay- 
ment; cash has value only as it is redeemable in com- 
modities or services, and no actual payment is effected 
by the transfer of cash until such redemption has taken 
place. Suppose M. Poincaré told the Germans that he 
would take his pay in goods of any and all kinds, coal, 
iron, potash, manufactured articles, dyestuffs: France 
would immediately become the world’s broker in these 
products of sweated labour, the world’s wage-scale 
would at once be driven down to the point set by 
German wages, tariff-barriers would be rigged up on 
all sides of France, and she would be smothered under 
a volume of goods which no one would have pur- 
chasing-power to buy. Suppose he chose to take his 
pay in services: what would become of the French 
labourer under that kind of competition, to say noth- 
ing of labour elsewhere? Even with things as they 
are, look at the rise of tariff-barriers all over Europe 
and the consequent stagnation of industry, with each 
nation trying to tax itself rich by keeping out imports; 
while what is going on in Washington has converted 
the very worst of our newspapers to a policy of 
hysterical eloquence for something almost like free 
trade. If the provisions of the treaty of Versailles 
were carried out, France would become overnight 
the common economic enemy of mankind; her hand 
would be against every man’s, and every man’s hand 
would be against her. 

There is nothing like experiment, nothing like a prac- 
tical test of facts to convince one of their validity. It 
is for this reason that we wish M. Poincaré to remain 
staunch in his madness. The hardships and disloca- 
tions that would follow upon a violent attempt to 
enforce the treaty upon Germany might be severe, but 
they would be brief; and even their severity is not 
comparable with the lingering distress and inanition 
ensuing from the deadlock in policy that has pre- 
vailed for three years and more. Ultimately, reason 
and common sense must prevail; and the quickest way 
to make it prevail is by all odds the best way. If a 
tooth must be pulled, it should not be done gradually ; 
an amputation should not be done by inches; and just 
this sort of thing is what is meant by further political 
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fiddle-faddle over the provisions of the treaty of 
Versailles. M. Poincaré should have a free hand 
and the devil’s benediction with his sanctions; Ger- 
many should in her own best interest, fold her arms 
and calmly let him come with his legionaries, Senegal- 
ese and all. Such talk as this does not come with good 
grace from those who are three thousand miles from 
the Ruhr, the Senegalese and M. Poincaré—we are 
aware of that, and if we could discern in the situation 
the prospect of any better and happier thing to wish 
for, we should wish for that instead. If we could be 
told of anything better, we should gladly change our 
tune to one less cynical in its sound; yet what better 
thing is there to wish for? 


A GHOST-DANCE OF DIPLOMACY. 
THE announcement of M. Boris Bakhmetiev’s ap- 
proaching departure from our shores removes from 
our vision the costliest diplomatic representative that 
we have ever entertained, but by no means clears up 
the mystery of what became of the huge fortune turned 
over to him by our prodigal Government. In making 
public the correspondence attendant on the decision to 
permit M. Bakhmetiev to leave us, the State Depart- 
ment was at pains to have it known that the matter 
of the departure was all settled before Senator Borah 
began his requests for an accounting. The dates on 
the correspondence were six weeks old at the time of 
publication. Yet the self-styled ambassador begins 
his letter with the explanation that his retirement is 
decided on “in view of recent events.” Since the let- 
ter, as given out by the State Department, bears a date 
prior to the recent events that have caused M. Bakh- 
metiev’s anomalous status to become an embarrass- 
ment, it is a fair assumption that the dating of the 
correspondence is in accordance with the diplomatic 
rather than the Julian calendar. 

When Secretary Hughes remarked recently that the 
American State Department had not of late years con- 
ducted any proceedings that could not be shouted from 
the housetops, he probably did not have the case of 
M. Bakhmetiev particularly in mind. Nobody has 
been able to evoke a single shout or even a whisper, 
from Mr. Hughes or any other officer of our Govern- 
ment, by way of explaining what has become of $188 
million of taxpayers’ money turned over to M. Bakh- 
metiev. Neither Mr. Hughes nor any of his prede- 
cessors has permitted M. Bakhmetiev to be ques- 
tioned in the matter, despite no slight public curiosity 
and occasional efforts by Senators Borah and Reed to 
secure some illumination. Accompanying the announce- 
ment of M. Bakhmetiev’s withdrawal, Mr. Hughes 
made public a letter from Secretary Mellon, which 
sheds no light on the subject except to note that when 
M. Bakhmetiev closed out his accounts, 4 March, 1921, 
he turned over to the American Government a cash 
balance of $70,426.34. This seems a small salvage. 
Nor is Mr. Mellon’s further statement that since that 
date he has received from M. Bakhmetiev the addi- 
tional sum of some $338,000, realized “from sales of 
the Russian Government’s property,” likely to cheer 
the sweated taxpayers unduly. Apparently Mr. 
Hughes’s objection to confiscation is not such as to 
put anything in the way of the irresponsible M. Bakh- 
metiev in confiscating property of the Russian people 
for the purpose of private sale. 

The adventure of M. Bakhmetiev is a truly ro- 
mantic chronicle. He was received as ambassador 5 July, 
1917. At that time his Government was in a precari- 
ous position. The Wilson Administration, if it had 


troubled to consult anyone with a practical knowledge 
of Russian conditions, could easily have learned that 
it was not likely to outlive the summer. Logic and 
the trend of events both intimated its early demise. 
The Russian workers and peasants, having observed 
how easy it was to get rid of a Tsar, were unlikely to 
boggle at a small political group representing bankers 
and landlords, especially as the continuance of such a 
Government implied new and greater sacrifices in a 
war in which the masses had no interest whatever. 
Apparently this never occurred to Mr. Wilson and his 
advisers; they seemed to think that all that this totter- 
ing Russian Administration needed was money. The 
day after M. Bakhmetiev was received, he got a loan 
of $35 million. Credits of $450 million were hastily 
established. There was assurance that Russia would 
be backed to the extent of two billion dollars. By 1 
November, M. Bakhmetiev had been permitted to draw 
$186 million. A week later his Government vanished 
for ever, but on 15 November he received two million 
dollars more. That was the end of the direct credits; 
though at later intervals, when M. Bakhmetiev needed 
a little ready cash, our Government generously pur- 
chased some supplies from him, paying $11 million, 
and also paid over to him some two millions for chart- 
ering Russian ships in these waters. One would think 
that a decent regard for prudence would have impelled 
our representatives to apply this money against the 
debt, or at least to hold it against the eventual recog- 
nition of some real Russian Government, but neverthe- 
less the shadowy M. Bakhmetiev was permitted to ap- 
propriate the amount. 

According to official reports, on 1 December, 1917, 
M. Bakhmetiev had paid out on various contracts all 
the money in his possession except $56 million which 
he deposited in the National City Bank. This money 
our Government made no attempt to safeguard for its 
taxpayers. Subsequently, some $29 million was added 
to this amount through various sales effected by M. 
Bakhmetiev. This makes a total of $84 million, and 
the fate of this sum is a secret to this day zealously 
kept by Government officials from the people who had 
to raise the money. At different times, officials of the 
State Department and of the Treasury have been ques- 
tioned about it, though not as a rule with great vigour, 
by Congressional committees. The responses have been 
confusing. 

For instance, Mr. Russell C. Leffingwell, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, testified before a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 26 July, 19109, 
that part of our money had been used to maintain M. 
Bakhmetiev and his staff here in the style to which 
they had become accustomed after their arrival in this 
land of easy money. On 6 May last, Secretary Hughes 
sent to the Senate a letter from M. Bakhmetiey, in 
which it was stated that none of the money had been 
used for such a purpose. Other discrepancies of a 
similar nature may be noted in the different state- 
ments. 

Mr. Leffingwell, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee, gave an ingenious reason for refusing to make 
public the disposition of this huge fund. He declared 
that it would violate the diplomatic proprieties to give 
the details without first obtaining the permission of 
M. Bakhmetiev’s Government. Since that Govern- 
ment was defunct, it was impossible to get this per- 
mission. Apparently, therefore, M. Bakhmetiev could 
represent his dead Government for other substantial 
purposes, but not for the release of this information. 

Yet news of the disposition of some of this money 
has managed to seep out. It was used to ship muni- 
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tions and supplies to the various Tsarist adventurers 
who from time to time have attempted to overthrow 
the Russian Government. In June, 1919, Mr. Frank 
L. Polk estimated that such supplies “shipped to Rus- 
sia” amounted in value to between $25 million and 
$50 million. Mr. Leffingwell, who followed him on 
the stand, testified that the Soviet Government would 
be held responsible for this debt incurred by M. Bakh- 
metiev and used in the attempt to overthrow the Soviet 
Government. This is an interpretation of international 
law that must fill the ordinary yeggman with a sense of 
futility and frustration. Secretary Houston, in Febru- 
ary, 1921, confirmed Mr. Polk’s admission. “A sub- 
stantial amount of property has been sent to Rus- 
sians in territory not in control of the Bolsheviki,” he 
declared. It is a fair guess that this “property” con- 
sisted neither of primers nor of pruning-hooks. Inci- 
dentally we know, too, that M. Bakhmetiev spent a 
considerable sum in this country for the printing of 
many bales of Russian roubles in behalf of one of the 
counter-revolutionary enterprises. Furthermore, al- 
though after 15 November, 1917, he paid no interest 
on the $188 million loaned to him by the American 
Government, the money was used for nearly two years 
longer to pay interest on loans of $86 million that 
had been engineered by a syndicate of American 
bankers. 

Just how much remains of M. Bakhmetiev’s Amer- 
ican fortune or his American war-supplies, is a mys- 
tery. He leaves for Paris, where he will find company 
as congenial as the membership of the Tsarist Division 
of our own State Department. Rumour has it that 
General Wrangel is gathering the clans for one more 
effort to bring back the glad old days, and it may be 
that M. Bakhmetiev has been thrifty enough to be able 
to furnish some of the sinews of war. The devastation 
which Wrangel left in the wake of his last essay, 
multiplied immeasurably the difficulty of dealing with 
the famine; and those humane Americans who have 
contributed for the relief of Russian sufferers may 
well wonder whether the money exacted from their 
patriotism a few years back is still being used to in- 
tensify that suffering. 

As one ponders over the obscure and fragmentary 
facts that are available concerning the Bakhmetiev in- 
cident, it is increasingly difficult to recall that the 
American people once fought a bitterly difficult war for 
the abolition of taxation without representation. M. 
Bakhmetiev has demonstrated that to-day the American 
people are without representation in the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department. This is an unfor- 
tunate condition, and possibly it distresses Messrs. 
Hughes and Mellon as well as the rest of us, though 
we do not think it does. In connexion therewith we 
trust no “blackguardly person” will criticize either of 
these gentlemen unduly, for it is a condition which 
they inherited among a number of other embarrass- 
ments. No doubt both gentlemen will be grateful to 
us for pointing out that Departmental irresponsibility 
leads directly to dissipation of the taxpayers’ funds on 
futilities such as this Russian adventure. No British 
Government would be likely in so heavy-handed a way, 
to waste $200 million on the ambassador of a phantom 
Government and his romantic military friends, because 
any cantankerous member of Parliament could at any 
time secure an accounting. It would seem that when 
the founding fathers ousted George III, they made a 
mistake in not retaining the British practice of holding 
political administrators directly accountable for their 
acts, 


“BHAU DYiS ehh haa 


Many as have been our previous disquisitions upon 
collegiate life and learning, we are moved to return 
once more to this attractive subject and to enlarge 
somewhat upon an idea recently put forth by Dean 
West of the Graduate School at Princeton. The good 
Dean’s contribution is served up to us in a quarter- 
column dispatch to the New York Times, but if we 
are not mistaken, the point at issue is a likely subject 
for a book, and a solid and substantial book at that. 

In reply to unnamed critics of his university, Dean 
West asserts that beautiful surroundings and an ami- 
able social life are actually favourable to the fullest 
development and expansion of the mind and spirit. He 
remonstrates mildly against the notion that, for the 
best results, the students’ lives should be cast in un- 
pleasant places; and the best of what he says is summed 
up in the statement that “ ‘the joy of elevated thoughts’ 
is not helped by unlovely surroundings.” 

Weare not trying to make out that there is any sort 
of novelty in this idea, but we do maintain that there is 
an immediate and woeful need of such an elucidation 
of it as will compel the attention of all devotees of the 
higher learning. It is a matter of plain fact that the 
builders of most of our American universities have 
pieced their plants together in utter disregard of every 
canon of esthetics. Gothic arches, Dutch gables, clas- 
sic columns and Victorian towers, in red brick, yellow 
brick, brownstone, sandstone, marble, plaster and con- 
crete have been jumbled together to suit the caprices of 
private benefactors and political administrators, until 
the typical campus has become an architects’ Eden 
Musée. A trip around the country will convince any- 
one of this, and a little reflection will lead any thoughtful 
person to suspect that this association of ugliness with 
the higher learning is no mere matter of chance. We 
ourselves do not believe that it is a matter of chance; 
we believe that these buildings are the embodiment of a 
spirit that has essayed to divorce truth from beauty, 
and has made itself content with the sort of thinking 
that can be done in the midst of surroundings which 
are, to say the least, “unlovely.” 

The universities had no sort of monopoly upon the 
attempt to separate truth from beauty. They simply 
shared in and promoted the partition of the arts from 
the sciences, and of art from art, and science from 
science, which marked the dissolution of the humanist 
culture. With the abandonment of the classical cur- 
riculum in our colleges, this process came practically 
to completion, and nine out of ten of the buildings 
erected at our colleges and universities in this age of 
aimless specialization stand now as grim monuments to 
a humanism that is now long dead. 

Late in the period of its decline, the old humanism 
was still able to raise up in this country a number of 
buildings which have remained with us as an enduring 
delight, and an enduring reproach upon an uncouth 
generation. Old Nassau at Princeton was such a 
building; Harvard Hall is another; and best of all is 
Mr. Jefferson’s splendid group at the university of 
Virginia. If one pushes the quest still deeper into 
the past, through England, France and Italy, to Greece, 
one discovers everywhere, in brick and stone, sufficient 
evidence of the fact that in the eras of greatest spiritual 
activity and achievement, man has been no less intol- 
erant of ugliness than of falsehood. The Athenians 
of the age of Pericles, and the Florentines of the 
Renaissance were eager enough to extend the bounds 
of knowledge, but they did not find it in the nature of 
things that man should live by facts alone. 
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Judged by the best standards of the past, the civil- 
ized life is a life informed by the sciences and en- 
nobled by the arts. In respect to the informative 
function, our colleges and universities have done well 
enough, but in all else they have come far short of the 
mark of their high calling. The unloveliness of their 
surroundings is symptomatic of a cultural disintegration 
that will be remedied only when the higher learning 
turns once more to the great civilizing quest of man- 
kind, the quest of truth and beauty as one. 


ON PRESENTATION COPIES. 


Ir is a poor book-barrow that does not boast a presentation 
copy or two. Slim little books they are, as a rule, often with 
no lettering, gilt or black, on the cover to guide the prospec- 
tive purchaser ; but the trained eye seeks them out at a glance. 
Pathetic waifs, less soiled than their stouter brethren, for they 
have been far less read and handled, they are there for those 
who care to collect them; and to collect them is a kindly act. 
The price need be not deterrent for a quarter will procure the 
best and cleanest of them, and some may be had for a dime. 
They are not Landors, to be sure, or Matthew Arnolds, or 
even Neihardts; but they are presentation copies. Pluck them 
forth and blow away the dust, then turn to the handmade fly- 


leaf. In every sort of handwriting, this is what you will be- 
hold : 


To Ronsard Robinson, 
Poet and Friend, 
these foolish trifles 
by his sincere admirer, 
Casanova Smith 


Or, for “foolish trifles” read “thoughtless rhymes” or “un- 
considered verses.” 

They are the hallmark of the amateur poet, these trite little 
phrases, and by the depth of their apparent humility may be 
measured the actual arrogance of their maker. The more he 
stresses the unimportance of his work the more certain one 
may be of his pride in it. They are always “verses”; never 
“poems.” The volumes are “volumes of verse.” Ah me! 
Those two delightful v’s! Only an established poet, or an 
amateur of extraordinary age and sobriety, will call his product 
a “book of poems,” a phrase in which there is little magic. 

Prose or verse, however, the first book of the amateur goes 
forth inscribed. As a rule the edition is limited—how limited 
the author knows!—and right and left he gives them away 
to his friends and his enemies with impartial amiability, with 
“admiration” and with “respect,” with “cordial regard” and 
with “all kind wishes.” He is “profoundly aware of their in- 
sufficiencies,” and “deeply sensible of their immaturity”; but 
he believes the “little volume may perhaps contain a line or a 
stanza not unworthy of thought and remembrance, and if so 

-’ The rest is immortal. Courageous youth! He is first 
cousin to the preface-writer who, if his readers receive one- 
half the pleasure in reading the book that its author enjoyed 
in writing it, is satisfied that he has not laboured in vain. The 
original author of this line should be made the subject of a 
monograph and eternalized in stone. 

Lucky indeed is the friend or critic who, by some curious 
mischance, receives a copy with flyleaf unravished of the au- 
thor’s pen; in all probability his copy is unique. One can 
imagine the subsequent career of that fortunate volume. What 
could not a shrewd bookseller do with it? In time it might 
become an item in a famous sale, significantly catalogued (in 
capital letters) as “the only copy not inscribed by the author.” 
Possession of such a rarity should be enough to immortalize 
the purchaser. But one need not seek inscriptions at all to be 
assured of their presence; the titles of the volumes are suffi- 
cient guarantee, and they are curiously alike: “Clover Fields,” 
“Corn Tassels,” “Crocus and Daffodil,” “Meadow Larks,” 
and, in astronomical vein, “Star Dust,” “Harvest Moon,” “Be- 
neath the Sun”; all variants of old successes, for in theory 
nothing succeeds like successful imitation, a theory the ex- 
istence of which is well proved by the graceful monotony of 
the inscriptions, 

Pathetic waifs indeed! When a dealer can offer them for a 
quarter or a dime, what can he have paid for them? And what 
manner of friend is he that has sold them? Yet distribution 
of the word is a noble work, and among the greatest dissemina- 
tors are young writers and their victims—I should say, their 
friends. Certain it is that the unhappy volumes, whatever 
the ethics of the situation may be, find a wider distribution 
under this system than they would be likely ever to achieve 
in a retail dispensary. Supposing, too, the author should be- 
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come a fellow of vast importance in after years, his early edi- 
tions would take on an astonishing value, and the friend who 
had parted with them for a pittance, and who might in that 
later day have sold them for a real consideration, would be 
well served for his betrayal; while the browsing, happy Au- 
tolycus who found them would be a lucky dog indeed, for, of 
course, they would be “first editions.” 

First editions! A second edition is much less likely to carry 
an inscription, for several reasons. In the first place, in a 
majority of instances there is no second edition, but where 
there is, the author has learned wisdom. Often enough he is 
become a cynic. Critics, reviewers, the public, have taught 
him things about his work that he never dreamed; he realizes 
in some measure the futility of fame. He is become canny, 
and the folly of giving something for nothing—even an in- 
scription—has occurred to him. If an inscribed copy is wanted, 
let the request come through a dealer, and let both dealer and 
author benefit. For that matter, an inscribed second edition has 
much less charm for a collector than an inscribed first edition. 
Very likely too, every one to whom the author would wish to 
give the book already possesses (or has sold) an inscribed first 
edition. Or the poor man may have run out of inscriptions, 
having paraphrased all the good ones; his own, those quoted 
in rare-book catalogues, and those invented by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. Rather than repeat himself he will say nothing, 
A second edition is a joyless thing. Better that a work should 
never reach a second edition than that it should never reach 
a third! 

Of course, the presentation of inscribed copies is not confined 
to the authors of the books presented. One friend may give to 
another a work that he has read and loved, in which case the 
gift may be accompanied by ~ happy inscription which a sub- 
sequent owner will do ill to remove. If the friends be men of 
note, how charming the association!—I mean, of course, for a 
subsequent owner whose madness is for biblio-plunder, whose 
biblio-bliss (as Mr. Mosher has it) is nowhere so ecstatic as 
in the realm of association copies. Suppose (to be droll) a 
volume of the great Tupper—a neat reprint—presented by 
Whistler to Ruskin; inside, a fine inscription signed with the 
famous butterfly; or a thin Schopenhauer inscribed by Mr. 
Chesterton to Dean Inge; or even a stolen Gideon Bible with 
the familiar inscription of Mr. Mencken addressed to the author 
of “The Sheik.” Any one of these would be worth preserving 
and handing down in the family, except that as a usual thing 
second generations are notoriously philistine, and turn over 
such treasures to be gibbeted in the Anderson Galleries. Then 
there are gifts of books as between friend and friend unknown 
to fame, so pleasantly inscribed as to make of erasure a 
sacrilege. It is my privilege to own a cheap and recent re- 
print of “Aucassin and Nicolette’ (Lang’s translation) in 
which appears, in a strange hand, a single line: “Abelard to 
Heloise.” It is not a handsome book; I keep it for the in- 
scription. I think it is the most delightful inscription in my 
collection, and I would give much to know the history of that 
slim bibelot. If I knew, I should write a novel around it. 

“Abelard to Heloise!” Aucassin and Nicolette! What 
slender tale do you suppose this Heloise gave back? And 
why, at length, was this little book allowed to slip away for 
me to find? That, I like to think, is the reason—for me to 
find! Well, it is in good hands. But Abelard—has he the 
volume Heloise inscribed? Or shall I find that, too, some 
day, in some dim, dusty barrow piled with books? Wherever 
it is, it is mine; I serve notice that it is mine. 

There are some famous inscriptions. One is to be found in 
every bookshop, repeated in a thousand and one volumes with 
a single change of phrase in each. It is this: “Horace from 
Mamma.” The change substitutes Wilbur for Horace; or 
Burton, or Llewelyn, or Gilbert, or Paul, or Stanley; some- 
times even Rasmussen. The number of volumes thus inscribed 
is colossal—incredible—and reveals a remarkable phenomenon 
which, I think, has escaped the knowledge of all previous 
writers about books. It is evident, tremendously evident, that 
“Mamma” has given away more books than any person who 
ever lived, and it is strange that no one has attempted to run 
down the facts of the case and give them to the world. The 
question is: who was—or is—this “Mamma,” whose bookly 
dispensations probably aggregate more than the total registra- 
tion of the British Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale? 
Borrow carried the Bible to Spain and made an admirable job 
of distribution, but “Mamma” has spread the printed word 
from China to Peru in a hundred languages and dialects. 
“Mamma,” greatest of colporteurs, dean of all free-library 
movements, is entitled to a far wider celebrity and recognition 
than are hers at present, and I am surprised that I should be 
(as I believe) the first to call the matter to public attention. 

A very rare form of inscription, yet one which occasionally 
may be seen, is this: “Mr. J. Egerton Moss, with the com- 
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pliments of the Publisher.’ Not that it seems strange that a 
publisher should have friends to whom he will make gifts; 
but one does not expect a publisher to give away the books 
he has to sell, any more than one expects a friendly baker to 
distribute free loaves of bread. Still, I have seen this inscrip- 
tion, in one form or another, a number of times, and it has 
always interested me in the book. The recipient of such a 
gift-volume, of course, may look it in the mouth, as it were, 
the while he cynically mutters, “Beware the Greeks bearing 
gifts!” He may read the work in the firm conviction that 
there is some “catch” in the transaction; for why should a 
publisher of books give them away? Obviously, either because 
they are bad and will not sell, or because the tale is unfinished 
and the unsuspecting reader will later have to buy the sequel, 
or because the gift-volume is soiled and can not be offered for 
sale, or—you follow the line of thought! That is part of 
human nature. Similarly, if a benevolent person were to offer 
the average man a dollar, without provocation, the average 
man would examine it with minute attention and then ask, 
“What’s the matter with this dollar?”—and that even if the 
benevolent person were a friend. But why should not a pub- 
lisher be proud of a fine novel carrying his imprint? He 
should be and is; and if there is a catch in his benevolence 
it consists merely in the pleasant thought, “If Moss likes this 
thing as well as I think he will, he can’t make me angry by 
spreading the glad tidings from Dan to Beersheba”; and in 
all probability, he will actually say something of the sort to 
Moss the next time he meets him. Yet a publisher may 
hesitate to make gifts of inscribed books simply because they 
are his, and, in the vulgar jargon of the mob, “cost him 
nothing.” One well-known publisher once told me as much. 
That is too bad.” I, for one, should be happy to make a 
collection of books inscribed to me by their publishers, and 
shall be more than glad to furnish my address, for that pur- 
‘pose, to any, publisher in the business. Books so inscribed 
should be the best fiction, the best poetry, the best essays, and 
the more expensive sets, 

Meanwhile, I shall continue to delve in dusty barrows in 
search of “Corn Tassels,” by John Keats, and “Harvest Moon,” 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley, for there are many of these waifs 
that my coilection still lacks. A “Tamerlane,” inscribed by 
Poe to Thomas De Quincey, still eludes me, and I have not 
given over the notion that some day I shall discover a “Travels 
With a Donkey,” happily hieroglyphed to a somebody-or-other 
by “yours faithfully, R. L. S.” Until these appear, however, 
I shall be content with Ronsard Robinson and Casanova 
Smith, who, I am happy to inform them, “have not laboured 
in vain.” VINCENT STARRETT. 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX. 


Ir is evident now, beyond cavil, that no part of Europe 
is better off for America’s having taken part in the 
great war. So also it is evident that the Americans 
are all the worse off for it. Europe is ‘balancing along 
the margin of bankruptcy, famine and_ pestilence, 
while America has gone into moral and industrial 
eclipse. This state of things, in both cases, is trace- 
able directly to America’s having taken part in the 
war, whatever may have been the ulterior, determining 
circumstances that brought European politics to a 
boil in 1914. 

As regards the state of Europe, the immediate effect 
of American intervention was to bring the war to an 
inconclusive settlement; to conclude hostilities before 
they were finished and thereby reinstate the status quo 
ante out of which the war had arisen; to save the 
Junkers from conclusive defeat. There is every reason 
to believe that in the absence of American intervention 
the hostilities would have been continued until the 
German nation had been exhausted and the German 
forces had been broken and pushed back across their 
frontiers and across their own territory ; which would 
have demoralized and discredited the rule of privilege 
and property in the Fatherland to such effect that the 
control of affairs would have passed out of the hands 
of the kept classes. The outcome should then have 
been an effectual liquidation of the old order and 
the installation of something like an industrial democ- 
racy resting on other ground than privilege and 
property, instead of the camouflage of a pro forma 
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liquidation in 1918-19 and the resulting pseudo- 
republic of the Ebert Government. Noske could not 
have functioned and the Junkers would not have been 
war-heroes. It was the apprehension of some such 
eventuality that brought out the Lansdowne letters, 
which served warning on the kept classes of the 
Entente and prepared the way for an inconclusive 
peace—a compact to preserve the elements of dissen- 
sion, the vested interests and national ambitions out 
of which the war arose. 

There can be no grounded surmise as to what might 
have been the ulterior fortunes of any conceivable 
revolutionary establishments that so might have been 
set up in the German lands on some other basis than 
vested interests and national ambition; but it may. 
at least be confidently believed that no such foot-loose 
establishment or group of establishments could have 
constituted a warlike menace to the rest of Europe, 
or even a practicable war-bogy. The outcome would 
presumably have been a serious peaceful menace to 
absentee-ownership and imperial politics, throughout 
Christendom, but assuredly not a menace of war— 
Germany would have ceased to be a Power, in the 
usual minatory sense of the term. And when Ger- 
many, with Austria, had fallen out of line as a Power, 
the rest of the line of Powers would be in a precarious 
case for want of something formidable to lean against. 
A. practicable Power has to rest its case on a nerve- 
shattering popular fear of aggression from without. 

The American intervention saved the life of the 
German Empire as a disturber of the peace, by sav- 
ing the German forces from conclusive defeat, and 
so saving the rule of the kept classes in Germany. It 
will be said, of course, by vainglorious Americans and 
by obsequious politicians of the Entente, that America’s 
entrance into the war decided the case against the Cen- 
tral Powers; which is a sufficiently idle piece of stage- 
bravery. So also the German war-lords cover their 
shame with the claim that America turned their assured 
victory to defeat; but the reason for that claim is the 
need of it. When the whole adventure is seen in per- 
spective it is evident that the defeat of the Germans 
was decided at the battle of the Marne in 1914, and 
the rest of' the conflict was a desperate fight for nego- 
tiable terms on which the German war-lords hoped 
to save their face at home; and America’s interven- 
tion has helped them save the remnants of their face. 

If Imperial Germany had dropped out of the 
running, as a practicable war-Power, at the same time 
that Imperial Russia had gone into collapse, the 
French Government would have had no practicable 
war-scare at hand with which to frighten the French | 
people into a policy of increased armament. On the 
same grounds coercion and submission would have 
ceased to characterize the administration of their 
internal affairs; the existing Government of French 
profiteers would have lost control; and expenditures 
would have been covered in part by taxes on income 
and capital, instead of the present deficit-financiering 
and constantly increasing debt. France would have 
returned to a peace-footing. At the same time the 
prosecution of hostilities through the winter of 1918- 
19 would have carried the exhaustion of French re- 
sources and the inflation of French indebtedness to 
such a point as to ensttre a drastic and speedy liquida- 
tion of their fiscal and commercial affairs, with a 
recapitalization of assets at a reasonable figure, such 
as to permit French trade and industry to make a 
new start within a reasonable time. 

What has just been said of the French case will 
hold true for the other Continental peoples in nearly 
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the same degree, with some allowance for local 
circumstances. The case of the British is not sub- 
stantially different, except in degree, and except that 
the outcome of the war has enabled British imperial- 
ism to take on an added degree of jobbery and 
effrontery. The American intervention brought the 
war to a close before the exhaustion of resources and 
the inflation of capital and liabilities in Europe had 
reached the breaking-point, and thereby it has enabled 
the vested interests to keep their footing on a nominal 
capitalization in excess of the earning-capacity of 
their assets, to maintain prices and restrict output; 
from which follows unemployment, privation and 
industrial disorder. At the same time the inconclusive 
peace, with the resulting international intrigue, has 
enabled the politicians of the old line to retain con- 
trol and continue the old line of warlike diplomacy 
and coercive administration—a state of things which 
could scarcely have come to pass except for the 
formidable intervention of America during the closing 
months of the war. 

It may be said, of course, that the state of things 
in Europe was not brought on by the American inter- 
vention; that even if the contending Powers had been 
left to their own devices they might not have carried 
their emulation of the Kilkenny Cats through to the 
normal Kilkenny finish. Even if the Americans had 

not come in and upset the fighting-balance the Euro- 
pean statesmen might have seen their way to much 
the same sort of negotiated peace, with much the same 
view to renewed hostilities at a future date. Such an 
outcome would of course have been possible, though 
it would not seem probable; and in that event the 
Europeans would presumably have fallen into much the 
same evil case in which they now find themselves, 
under the rule of the statesmen of the kept classes. 
They would have been no worse off, and presumably 
no better. 

But it still remains true that in such event the 
Americans would have been spared certain untoward 
experiences that have followed. Most of the war-debt, 
mich of the increased armament, a good share of the 
profiteering incident to the war and the peace, and 
all of the income-tax would have been avoided. It is 
true, American statesmen would still have continued 
to do the “dirty work” for American bankers in 
Nicaragua; they might still have seen their way to 
manhandle the Haitians and put the white man’s 
burden on the black population of Liberia for the 
profit of American banks and politicians; it is even 
conceivable that they could still have backed the 
Polish adventures in Russia and have sent troops and 
supplies to the Murmansk and Siberia to annoy the 
horrid Bolsheviki; but there is at least a reasonable 
chance that in such event, there would have arisen no 
“American Legion,” no Ku-Klux-Klan, no Knights 
of Columbus, and no Lusk Commission. Presumably 

_ there would also have been relatively little of the rant 
and bounce of Red-Cross patriotism; no espionage 
act, no wholesale sentences or deportations for con- 
structve sedition, and no prosecution of pacifists and 
conscientious objectors for excessive sanity. In short, 
there is a reasonable chance that in such event the 
Americans might have come through the period of 
the war in a reasonable state of buncombe and intoler- 
ance without breaking down into the systematized 
illusions of dementia precox. 

It will be said, of course, that the American inter- 
vention hastened the return of peace and thereby 
saved much property and very many lives of men, 
women and children that would otherwise have been 
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wasted in hostilities carried on to no effect for an- 
other four or five months; all of which is not reason- 
ably to be questioned. But it is also not reasonably 
to be questioned that the past three or four years of 
dissension, disorder, privation and disease that have 
been brought on by the precipitate conclusion of hos- 
tilities, have taken twice as heavy a toll in wasted time 
and substance and in wasted lives—not counting the 
debauch of waste and confusion which their unselfish 
participation in the war has brought upon the 
Americans. 

Assuredly, none of these untoward consequences 
was aimed at or contemplated by the Administration 
when it shifted from a footing of quasi-neutrality to 
formal hostilities in 1917. Still less was anything of 
the kind contemplated in that run of popular senti- 
ment that came to the support of the Administration 
in its declaration of war. So far as the case can be 
covered with any general formula, America entered 
the war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
It is only that, instead of what was aimed at, the un- 
toward state of things described above has followed in 
the chain of consequence. The motives of the Amer- 
icans in the case are not to be impugned. They were 
as nearly blameless as might reasonably be expected 
under the circumstances. It is only that the unintended 
and unforeseen ulterior outcome of the adventure has 
now, after the event, shown that America’s participa- 
tion in the war was a highly deplorable mistake. In 
so far, this unhappy turn of events has gone to vin- 
dicate the protests of the pacifists and the conscien- 
tious objectors. Their arguments may have been un- 
sound, and the conscientious objectors have at least 
found themselves on the wrong side of the law, and 
their motives may have been unworthy as often as not. 
There is no call to argue the legalities or the moralities 
of the case in this connexion. It is only that now, 
after the event, it has unhappily become evident that 
the course of public policy against which they con- 
tended—perhaps unworthily—was not the wiser 
course to pursue. Their morals may have been bad 
and their manners worse, and the courts have de- 
cided, with great spontaneity, that their aim was crim- 
inal in a high degree, and popular sentiment has borne 
out the sentiment of the courts in this matter, on the 
whole and for the time being. Yet the turn of events 
has, unhappily, gone to show that, barring the statu- 
tory infirmities of their case, these statutory criminals 
were in effect contending for the wiser course. And 
for so having, in some wrongheaded way, spoken for 
a wiser course of action than that adopted by the con- 
stituted authorities, these statutory criminals have been 
and continue to be subjected to cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. All of which invites reflection on the vagaries 
of dementia precox. 

The current situation in America is by way of being 
something of a psychiatrical clinic. In order to come 
to an understanding of this situation there is doubt- 
less much else to be taken into account, but the case 
of America is after all not fairly to be understood 
without making due allowance for a certain prevalent 
unbalance and derangement of mentality, presumably 
transient but sufficiently grave for the time being. Per- 
haps the commonest and plainest evidence of this 
unbalanced mentality is to be seen in a certain fear- 
some and feverish credulity with which a large pro- 
portion of the Americans are affected. As contrasted 
with their state of mind before the war, they are pre- 
disposed to believe in footless outrages and odious 
plots and machinations—“treasons, stratagems and 
spoils.” They are readily provoked to a headlong 
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intolerance, and resort to umadvised atrocities as a 
defence against imaginary evils. There is a visible lack 
of composure and logical coherence, both in what they 
will believe and in what they are ready to do about it. 

Throughout recent times the advance of exact knowl- 
edge in the material sciences has been progressively 
supplanting the received barbarian beliefs in magical 
and supernatural agencies. This progressive substitu- 
tion of matter-of-fact in the place of superstition has 
gone forward unremittingly and at a constantly accel- 
erated rate, being the most characteristic and most con- 
structive factor engaged in modern civilization. But 
during the past six or eight years, since the outbreak 
of the war, and even more plainly since its conclusion, 
the churches, high and low, have been gaining both in 
numbers and in revenues, as well as in pontifical 
unction. The logical faculty appears to have suffered 
a notable degree of prostration throughout the Amer- 
ican community ; and all the while it is the more puerile 
crudities of superstitious fear that have been making 
particular and inordinate gains. So, for example, it 
is since the outbreak of the war that the Rev. Billy Sun- 
day has effectually come into his own, and it is since the 
peace that he has become such a power of obscurity as 
to command a price as an agency of intimidation and 
misrule. So also it is during these last few years of 
the same period of nervous prostration that the Funda- 
mentalists are effectually making headway in their 
campaign of obscuration designed to reinstate the Fear 
of God in place of common sense. Driven by a nerve- 
shattering fear that some climax of ghostly atrocities 
is about to be visited on all persons who are found 
lacking in bigotry, this grosser sort of devout innocents 
now impugn certain findings of material science on 
the ground that these findings are presumed to be dis- 
tasteful to a certain well-known anthropomorphic divin- 
ity, to whom His publicity-agents impute a sadistic 
temper and an unlimited power of abuse. These evi- 
dences of a_ dilapidated mentality are growing more 
and more obvious. Meantime even a man of such 
signal good sense and humanity as Mr. Bryan is join- 
ing forces with the Rev. Billy Sunday in the propa- 
ganda of intolerance, while the gifts of so engaging 
a raconteur as Sir Conan Doyle are brought in to 
cover the flanks of this drive into intellectual twilight. 

It may be said, of course, that such-like maggoty 
conceits are native to the religious fancy and are due 
to come into the foreground in all times of trouble; 
but just now the same fearsome credulity is running 
free and large through secular affairs as well, and 
its working-out is no more edifying in that depart- 
ment of human conduct. At the date when America 
formally entered the war, American popular senti- 
ment had already been exposed to a protracted stress 
of apprehension and perplexity and was ready for 
alarms and excursions into intolerance. All manner 
of extravagant rumours met with ready belief, and, 
indeed, few were able to credit anything that was not 
extravagant. It was a period dominated by illusions 
of frightfulness and persecution. It was the peculiar 
misfortune of the American people that they were 
called into action only after their mental poise had 
been shattered by a long run of enervating perplexity 
and agitation. The measures taken under these 
circumstances were drawn on such lines of suspicion 
and intolerance as might be looked for under these 
circumstances. Differences of opinion were erected 
into statutory crimes, to which extravagant penalties 
were attached. Persons charged with these new- 
found statutory crimes' were then convicted on a 
margin of legal interpretation. In effect, suspected 


persons were held guilty until proved innocent, with 
the doubt weighing against them. In one of these 
episodes of statutory frightfulness, that of the far- 
famed “Lusk Committee,’ some ten thousand per- 
sons were arrested on ungrounded suspicion, with ex- 
tensive destruction of papers and property. The 
foreign-language press was laid under disabilities and 
the use of the mails was interrupted on general 
grounds of hysterical consternation. On the same 
grounds circulation and credence were given to 
extravagantly impossible fictions of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, and the I. W. W. were by interpretation 
erected into a menace to the Republic, while the Secret 
Service kept faithfully on the job of making two sus- 
picions grow where one grew before. Under cover 
of it all the American profiteers have diligently gone 
about their business of getting something for nothing 
at the cost of all concerned, while popular attention 
has been taken up with the maudlin duties of civil 
and religious intolerance. 

The Republic has come through this era of spiritual 
dilapidation with an unbalanced budget and an in- 
creased armament by use of which to “safeguard 
American Interests”—that is to say, negotiate profit- 
able concessions for American oil-companies—a system 
of passports, deportations, and restricted immigration, 
and a Legion of veterans organized for a draft on 
the public funds and the cultivation of warlike dis- 
temper. Unreflecting patriotic flurry has become a 
civic virtue. Drill in patriotic—that is to say mil- 
itary—tritual has been incorporated in the ordinary 
routine of the public schools, and it has come to be 
obligatory to stand uncovered through any rendition 
of the “National Anthem’—a musical composition of 
which one could scarcely say that it might have been 
worse. The State constabularies have been aug- 
mented; the right of popular assembly freely inter- 
fered with; establishments of mercenary “gunmen,” 
under the formal name of detective-agencies, have in- 
creased their output; the Ku-Kjux-Klan has been 
reanimated and reorganized for extra-legal intimida- 
tion of citizens; and the American Legion now and 
again enforces “law and order” on the unfortunate 
by extra-legal measures. Meantime the profiteers do 
business as usual and the Federal authorities are 
busied with a schedule of increased protective duties 
designed to enhance the profits of their business. 

Those traits in this current situation wherein it is 
different from the relatively sober state of things be- 
fore the war, have been injected by America’s par- 
ticipation in the war; and it is, in effect, for their 
failure to join hands and help in working up this 
state of things that the conscientious objectors, draft- 
evaders, I. W. W.’s, communists, have been penalized 
in a manner unexampled in American history. This 
is not saying that the pacifists, conscientious objectors, 
etc., are not statutory criminals or that they foresaw 
such an outcome of the traffic against which they pro- 
tested, or that they were moved by peculiarly high- 
minded or unselfish considerations in making their 
protest; but only that the subsequent course of events 
has unhappily brought out the fact that these distaste- 
ful persons took a stand for the sounder side of a 
debatable question. Except for the continued 
prevalence of a distempered mentality that still runs 
on illusions of persecution, it might reasonably have 
been expected that this sort of de facto vindication of 
the stand taken by these statutory criminals would 
be allowed to count in extenuation of their de jure 
fault. But the distemper still runs its course. Indeed, 
it is doubtless the largest, profoundest and most en- 
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during effect brought upon the Americans by 
America’s intervention in the great war. 


Typically and commonly, dementia pracox is a dis- 
temper of adolescence or of early manhood, at least 
such appears to be the presumption held among 
psychiatrists. Yet its occurrence is not confined 
within any assignable age-limits. Typically if not alto- 
gether commonly it takes the shape of a dementia 
persecutoria, an illusion of persecution and a derange- 
ment of the logical faculty such as to predispose the 
patient to the belief that he and his folks are victims 
of plots and systematic atrocities. A fearsome 
credulity is perhaps the most outstanding symptom, 
and this credulity may work out in a fear of atrocities 
to be suffered in the next world or in the present; 
that is to say a fear of God or of evil men. Pro- 
longed or excessive worry appears to be the most 
usual predisposing cause. Expert opinions differ as 
to how far the malady is to be reckoned as a curable 
disease; the standard treatment being rest, security 
and nutrition. The physiological ground of such a 
failure of mentality appears to be exhaustion and con- 
sequent deterioration of nerve-tissue, due to shock or 
prolonged strain; and recuperation is notoriously 
slow in the case of nerve-tissue. 

No age, sex or condition is immune, but dementia 
precox will affect adolescents more frequently than 
mature persons, and men more frequently than 
women; at least so it is said. Adolescent males are 
peculiarly subject to this malady, apparently because 
they are—under modern circumstances—in a peculiar 
degree exposed to worry, dissipation and consequent 
nervous exhaustion. The cares and unfamiliar respon- 
sibilities of manhood fall upon them at that period, and 
under modern circumstances these cares and responsi- 
bilities are notably exacting, complex and uncertain. 
Given a situation of widespread apprehension, uncer- 
tainty, and agitation, stich as the war-experience 
brought on the Americans, and the consequent derange- 
ment of mentality should be of a similarly widespread 
character—such as has come in evidence. 

The peculiar liability of adolescent males carries 
the open suggestion that a similar degree of liability 
should also extend to those males of more advanced 
years in whom a puerile mentality persists, men in 
whom a boyish temper continues into later life. These 
boyish traits may be seen in admirably systematized 
fashion in such organizations as the Boy Scouts. 
Much the same range of characteristics marks the do- 
ings and aspirations, individual and collective, of high- 
school boys, undergraduate students, and organiza- 
tions of the type of the Y. M. C. A. In this con- 
nexion it would perhaps be ungraceful to direct atten- 
tion to the clergy of all denominations; where self- 
selection has resulted in a concentration on the lower 
range of the intellectual spectrum. One is also not 
unprepared to find a sensible infusion of the same 
puerile traits among military men. A certain truculent 
temper is conspicuous among the stigmata. Persons 
in whom the traits and limitations of the puerile 
mentality persist in a particularly notable degree are 
called “morons,” but there are also many persons who 
approximate more or less closely to the moronic grade 
of mentality without being fully entitled to the 
technical designation. Such a degree of arrested 
spiritual and mental development is, in practical effect, 
no bar against entrance into public office. Indeed, a 
degree of puerile exuberance coupled with a certain 
truculent temper and boyish cunning is likely to com- 
mand something of popular admiration and affection, 


which is likely to have a certain selective effect in the 
democratic choice of officials. Men, and perhaps even 
more particularly the women, will be sympathetically 
and affectionately disposed towards the standard 
vagaries of boyhood, and this sentimental inclination is 
bound to be reflected in the choice of public officials 
in any democratic community, where such choice is 
habitually guided by the play of sentiment. America 
is the most democratic of all nations; at least so they 
say. A run of persecutory credulity of the nature of 
dementia precox should logically run swiftly and 
with a wide sweep in the case of such a community 
endowed with such an official machinery, and its 
effects should be profound and lasting. 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


THE FALLACY OF THE RATIONAL. 
DESPITE our readiness to acknowledge our short- 
comings, the present age has a manifest tendency to be 
self-satisfied. It has a tendency to pat itself upon the 
back for its rare common sense, and to congratulate 
itself upon being “rational.” In the face of the recent 
developments of science; in the face of man’s growing 
ability to analyse the details of the universe, from an 
electron to a human soul, we are gradually becoming 
more contemptuous of the cruder accomplishments of 
a previous era, which found itself forced to admit that 
there were still some mysteries in the world, and still 
some problems not capable of solution in the lab- 
oratory. For, as is frequently pointed out, we are liv- 
ing in an age of reason; and by the aid of reason we 
set out to answer all questions concerning both the 
known and the unknown. 

Yet we seldom use our reason sufficiently to under- 
stand how much reason can not solve. We are like 
men lighting their way at night by torches, but for- 
getting that the flames which illumine the path trodden 
by their feet can tell them nothing of the clouds career- 
ing above their heads. For the uses of reason are but 
limited, and we try to make them unlimited; the lamp 
of reason can penetrate only to a measurable distance, 
and we are undertaking to make it penetrate immeasur- 
ably. Gradually, indeed, its rays are piercing farther, 
and revealing more of the landscape of the unknown; 
but we are not content to allow it to develop naturally, 
and unconsciously we assume that nothing exists save 
that which it touches. In making this supposition, 
we forget that reason is after all the latest tool ac- 
quired by mankind, that for countless ages it was, at 
most, rudimentary; that in the scheme of nature it is 
merely a supplementary device, and that even now it 
plays no more than a secondary role in the lives of 
the vast majority. . 

Why, then, do we regard reason as_all-suffi- 
cient? Why do we worship it, and look up to it as 
to a god that can solve all enigmas? The answer 
is that we look up to it only in theory, and reverence 
it only in our imagination; that the actual respect paid 
to reason is small, and the actual obedience given it 
almost negligible; that in most of our actions we fol- 
low instinctive impulses, and in most of the relations 
of everyday life we are governed largely by emotion; 
that the deference paid to reason is for the most part 
as irrational as would be a deference to the lightning, 
the rainbow, or the hurricane; that we apply reason 
where it is most inapplicable, and shun it where it 
might be employed to the greatest advantage. 

The dilemma of the rationalist is that he must con- 
stantly work from inadequate premises; that he must 
continually readjust his point of view to conform to 
his changing understanding of the universe; that he 
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must try to build up perfect action upon imperfect 
knowledge, and must be prepared to regard as irra- 
tional to-morrow that which to-day he deems entirely 
rational. This unfortunate necessity makes the posi- 
tion of the rationalist fundamentally irrational; yet it 
is a necessity that can not be eliminated so long as 
our knowledge of the universe remains incomplete. 
For, if we are rationalists, our judgments must be 
based on that which reason declares to be the truth— 
and what if reason errs or is subject to illusion? Two 
thousand years ago the Ptolemaic astronomer agreed 
pragmatically with the layman that the sun revolved 
around the earth and that the stars did likewise—and 
would it not then have been entirely rational, as well 
as entirely fallacious, to argue against a multiplicity 
of worlds? In the same way, may not the present- 
day rationalist, attempting to bound reality by scien- 
tific conceptions, be guided in his judgment by his 
limitations rather than by his accomplishments? 

The fundamental error of the rationalist is that he 
makes the one assumption that can prevent his posi- 
tion from appearing irrational—the assumption that 
his conclusions are based on absolute knowledge, and 
that there is no truth beyond that which is in his 
possession. Accordingly, the psychologist who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the physical processes of 
life, will conclude that these physical processes repre- 
sent the entirety, and that there is no soul; the chemist 
who can give the formula for the organic changes 
accompanying an emotion, will assume that the emo- 
tion represents nothing more than those organic 
changes. To the orthodox scientist, phenomena such 
as those of spiritualism are unacceptable, and rightly 
so, since they have not been scientifically demon- 
strated; they are not only unproved, but they have not 
even such a basis of fact as supports the spiral-nebula 
hypothesis; consequently, they have no place in the 
scheme of things. Yet who can say that there are 
not whole universes of spirits, disembodied or in- 
carnate, dwelling in our very midst? Who can say 
that fourth-dimensional creatures by the horde are 
not all about us, shades of the dead, of the unborn, 
of beings with whom we can never enter into com- 
munion—beings whose cosmos is an atom, and whose 
suns the gigantic, flying electrons; or fragile, winged 
creatures to whom the ether of space is as the solid 
ground is to man? 

Of these things that probably do not, yet conceiv- 
ably may exist, the rationalist can take no account, 
since he knows nothing of them. Strange as they 
might seem to him, they are no stranger than the scien- 
tific discoveries which have provided recognized mate- 
rial for the rationalist. But ene can not legitimately 
demand that the rationalist defend imaginings which 
rightly belong to the sphere of the theorizer or of the 
poet; all that one can justifiably ask is that he 
refrain from denying the possibility of that which he 
can no more disprove than prove. 

The rationalist, for example, may smile superciliously 
at the poet who speaks of intimations of a pre-exist- 
ence, or of love that is undying and has been resur- 
rected from planet to planet and from life to life. 
Yet even if he does not believe, he would, if he 
were consistently rational, at least maintain an 
unbiased agnosticism. For if science makes no 
confirmation of such theories, it at least provides 
no disproof; its only consistent position is that of a 
thoroughgoing neutrality, a neutrality that is violated 
by those who hold that science, despite its limitations, 
is all-sufficient. The fact, let us say, that a human 
body is known to originate from two minute cells does 


not mean that the human soul originates from those 
cells; nor does the wastage of myriads of cells that 
might generate human beings necessarily mean the 
wastage of so many potential souls. These results 
may seem to the scientist to be indicated by his dis- 
coveries, and as a result he may build up a material- 
istic and so-called rational philosophy; but his ration- 
alism will in reality be irrational, since he will accept 
mere indications as facts, and mere appearances as the 
profoundest truth. Making an idol of his very short- 
comings, he will steadfastly refuse to see beyond them; 
ostrich-like he will decline to recognize any horizons 
except his own, and will scoff at the unknown as a 
contemporary of Cesar might have scoffed at the idea 
of electrical energy, or a predecessor of Madame Curie 
at the conception of radio-activity. 

For it is the science of to-morrow that is denied by 
the rationalist of to-day, just as it is the science of 
to-day that was denied by the rationalist of yesterday. 
In order to render his position consistent, the ration- 
alist unconsciously assumes that the future will accom- 
plish no advances over the present; that none of the 
theories and imaginings of to-day will be the estab- 
lished facts of to-morrow. Here again he unwar- 
rantably assumes that perfect knowledge which is 
necessary to prevent him from appearing irrational ; 
and here again he is limiting his vision in order to 
make it appear complete. So zealous is he to avoid 
the pitfalls of mysticism that he stumbles into pitfalls 
of his own making; and so eager is he to keep tight 
hold on reason that he strangles it to death in the very 
act of clinging to it. No one, it is true, will ask 
him to adhere to the unsubstantiated conclusions of 
others—but is it preferable that he adopt unsubstan- 
tiated conclusions of his own? For there is a sort of 
mysticism of the rational, a veneration for the known 
that is scarcely superior to a blind worship of the un- 
known; and in his very ardour to be reasonable, the 
rationalist may lose sight of reason, much as one who 
puts forth the greatest effort in balancing himself on 
the edge of a precipice will be the most likely to tumble 
over. 

The truth, unfortunately, is not always to be found 
along the path of apparent logic; it wears sundry dis- 
guises, and often conceals itself beneath a veil of the 
seemingly unreasonable; it is not always obvious, not 
always superficial, nor always free from elements of 
the fantastic and the mysterious. Reason is some- 
what in the nature of a plumb line used to sound 
unknown depths, or of a chemical reagent employed 
to test unfamiliar materials; but there are depths to 
which the plumb line will not pierce and substances 
which the chemical will not affect. Are we then to 
assume that those depths and those substances do not 
exist simply because all previous methods of judg- 
ment have failed us? Yet that is precisely what is 
done by the rationalist, who makes a fetish of his 
reason and refuses to admit that there are limitations 
to its potency. He does not perceive that reason 
might be far more effective if confined to its proper 
sphere, just as a sledge hammer is of more utility 
in demolishing stone than in shattering mountains of 
sand; and he does not understand that in his irra- 
tional reverence for reason he is a traitor to his own 
cause, For if it be true that too much coddling will 
spoil a child, it is no less true that too much ration- 
alizing will ruin reason; and the sooner this fact is 
realized, the sooner the avenues of thought are likely 
to be cleared of the tangled blockade of pseudo- 
rationalism. 

STANTON A. COBLENTZ. 
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NOTES ON CONTEMPORARY CULTURE.! 
I 
LES JEUNES. 

THERE has grown up of late a group of young men who 
take as their model the minor French literature of the 
day, and especially the “café literature” of the unsuccess- 
ful artists of Paris. Not only their writings, but they 
themselves, their personalities and their ‘myth,’ are 
imitations of the French. “Les jeunes!” The world has 
always had its young men; and to them is entrusted, and 
from them is always expected, the furtherance and 
advancement of life. They have always been regarded 
with tenderness and with a gentle smile of encourage- 
ment by the old; they have always been admonished and 
reprehended, and have usually given small heed to either, 
but have learnt a little later the significance of these 
admonishments, and turned them to their own advantage. 
This at least has been true of those who were destined to 
surpass the rest in the process of “selection,” that is, to 
progress, though it has not been true of the others, who 
have remained merely young men, the eternally young, the 
perpetual rebels, the unfit and the failures. This is the 
natural order of the world. But to transform these young 
men into a myth of truth and beauty; to employ as signs 
of power their very weaknesses and immaturities (which 
have value only in so far as they are unconscious) ; to 
goad them into conflict with the old and with those who 
are no longer young as their malignant enemies; to unite 
them into a kind of corporate body with rights and no 
duties; to grant them all sorts of special privileges, such 
as requiring admiration and respect for their youth and 
disrespect for others, and denying to these others, merely 
because they are no longer young, the right to oppose 
them—this is French, but French (it should be said in 
fairness to France) only in the sense in which the unsuc- 
cessiul artists in the cafés of Paris are French. 

Artists who have failed, naturally consider their failure 
as the fault of some one else, and refuse, as is quite 
human, to recognize their own congenital impotence. 
But if they ally themselves against “les vieux,’ it must 
not be thought that they love one another. Quite the 
contrary. The bitterness and rancour in their own 
hearts, and their love for themselves, are too great to 
permit them to love anyone else, whoever he may be. 
Everywhere we see how they seek to discredit one another. 
One of them who a few months ago was regarded as a 
representative of “les jeunes” and had about him a small 
group of followers, may now find himself abandoned and 
alone, and can find refuge neither among the young whom 
he had formerly gathered under his banner nor among the 
old against whom he had waged an empty war. For my 
own part, since I have a rather 'paternal heart, and have 
always felt sympathetic and indulgent towards youth, I 
have taken pleasure in recognizing here and there, even 
among those who have disguised themselves in the liter- 
ary fashion of the moment, signs of real talent and of 
ability to do good work. But I fear that these mas- 
querades and uproars will ruin even those who are most 
gifted and best disposed, or will at least render the task 
of reforming and maturing themselves very difficult in- 
deed. But suppose they should quit being “les jeunes’ 
or “young intellectuals,” and become simply “young men”? 
Suppose they should let us who are no longer young call 
them by that simple name and should no longer decorate 
themselves with any fanciful title? Ah, then they would 
really be young, spontaneously and fruitfully young, be- 
cause the real young man is he who in good faith hopes, 
and in good faith strives, to be as wise and well- 
considered and sagacious as the old, who perpetrates im- 
mature trifles and imagines them equal to the best and 
most famous, who is almost offended when he is called 
young because, he says, he wishes to be judged by the 
value of his work and not by the number of his years, 
and who alternates these boasts with profound dejection, 


1This selection of ‘‘Notes’’ is intended to illustrate Benedetto 
Croce’s attitude towards some typical phases of the culture of our 
time —J. E. S. 


regarding himself one day mistakenly as a great poet 
and the next with no more truth as a complete imbecile. 
Out of these young men will come the wisdom and power 
of the next generation, but out of “Jes jeunes” there can 
come only sterile rebellion. 


VLE 
IDEAS. 

Nowadays books, pamphlets, articles, and lectures are 
simply overflowing with “ideas.” From France there has 
come the fashion of the so-called “journal of ideas,” a 
rather comic title!if we stop to think about it. But this 
luxuriant foliage does not really signify the vigour of 
production and reproduction, but rather, as in the cultiva- 
tion of’the plants, it is a kind of parasitic growth which 
requires the work of the pruner. What is easier than 
to have “ideas”? At every instant, the things we see, 
the men we hear, the incidents that happen around us in 
such profusion, suggest ideas or rough sketches of ideas. 
And they can be manufactured artificially, as is constantly 
done by impoverished minds, who purchase renown at a 
bargain by simply taking the most obvious maxims and 
reversing them. For instance, if people regard it as 
certain that we should honour our parents, men of this 
sort simply say that we should not honour them; if every 
city and village devotes some care to its cemetery, they 
urge that these cemeteries should be transformed into 
pastures, grain-fields, and vineyards; if men and women 
fall in love, they discover that the world can do without 
love and urge its abolition. But leaving these men to 
their useless trade, and turning to the spontaneous pro- 
ducers of ideas, or weeds, one is astonished, considering 
the rich exhibition of their products, at the sense of 
emptiness left upon anyone who reads or hears them. 
Alas, the difficulty is not to have “ideas,’ but to have 
one idea which dominates and reduces to their proper 
proportion all the others, and gives coherence and solid- 
ity to the work of thought or action. The entire life of man 
comprises one idea; the time in which it is laboriously con- 
quered is called youth; the time in which it is developed and 
realized is called maturity; and the time in which it is 
finished’ and exhausted is called old age. It is true that 
these fertile producers of ideas, who are devoid of one 
idea, can, unlike normal men, boast of living many lives. 
I remember that years ago I defined a false work of art 
as “one that has many beauties,’ as distinguished from 
the genuine work “which has only one.” May we not 
say the same of that “work of art” which is the 
“Sndividual life”? 

III 


LOVE AND LUST IN CRITICISM. 

To love some one is to love that being in the unity 
of its entire personality, the soul, the mind, the words, 
the gestures, the looks, and to ignore or to pardon (or, as 
we commonly say, to idealize) the slight dissonant traits 
that we may occasionally notice in the person beloved. 
But lust destroys this unity, and takes a special pleasure 
in some particular trait; and the less unified and com- 
plete the passion, the more ardent and convulsive does 
this special pleasure become. When I read some of the 
critical essays of to-day, in which a verse or a colour- 
tone is exalted to the skies at the expense of the whole 
poem or the whole picture, that is, at the expense of the 
soul of the poet which is harmoniously expressed not in 
that verse or in that isolated tone but in his whole work, 
I can not help thinking of this distinction between love 
and lust; and I say that this new kind of criticism (new 
in style, but very old in substance, because the pedantic 
criticism of the old humanists centred in the same way 
on these “graces of style”), this new criticism is lust, 
and not love of art. The true critic is the man who wel- 
comes to his own soul, and seeks to understand, the soul 
of another man. The ideal of criticism now in fashion 
belongs not so much to Man as to the ape; that is, not 
to a being with a unifying mind, but to an animal, and 
to that animal which the popular imagination commonly 
connects with lust. BENEDETTO CROCE. 
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APHORISMS. 
A PHILOSOPHER is a man who habitually asks himself ab- 
surd and shameless questions—and who answers them in 


perfect seriousness. 


I preamtT that I was looking at a map of Ireland. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me: “From this map of Ireland I 
should be able to construct the world, to know by pure 
reason where the other lands lie, where the great straits, 
the small rivers, the mountains and the plains are.” This 
intuition filled me with delight; I felt as if a secret had 
been disclosed, suddenly and dazzlingly. When I awoke I 
was surprised, amused and a little disappointed to discover 
how foolish my dream had been. ... Perhaps the whole 
of metaphysics is built on a foundation as grotesque as 
my Ireland, and with arguments as foolish—only we never 
awaken from the dream. 


It is the shallow who long for profundity: to the profound 
depth is a necessity and a torment. They long for shallow- 
ness, and to remain on the surface. 


Naive and sentimental people demand that the depths, 
too, should be beautiful: they imagine, indeed, that even 
ugly, that is, misformed things are beautiful “inwardly.” 
The most frantically democratic illusion! Beauty per- 
tains only to form, to surface. At its core everything is 
chaos, and therefore terrible. 


THE quickening and relaxing of our heart-beats, the rush 
of blood to our cheeks and its withdrawal to the centre 
of our body, are things so mighty, so mysterious, so 
intimate and so much stronger than our will, that if we 
were to think too long of them, they would fill us with 


terror. 


Ir is a sign of nobility in a thinker to value a great 
emotion more highly than an original thought. 


In temperament the pleasure-seeker, the man of the 
world, even the fool, are generally more rich and subtle 
than the philosopher. Out of him logic has ruled all 
inconsistency, all nuance; he has of all men the least 
colour, the least interest. He actually is proud of his 
own commonplaceness and obviousness in desire and tem- 
per; he calls it being impersonal. But all that interests 
us in people is in the end their personal qualities, their 
mysteries. 


A MAN “reads philosophy” for ten years: by that time 
he is so embarrassed, so flustered, by ideas that he really 
does not know what he thinks. That is the time to 
invent or to borrow a system: the use of a system is that 
it thinks for one. In our time, when ideas lie in such 
heaps in every man’s cellar, a new philosophy can only 
mean a new filing-system. 


In every solid book there is either a man or a system. 
The one is a substitute for the other. 


Ercuty is nearer to eighteen than it is to fifty. It is not 
youth that the aged are disillusioned with, but middle 
age. Middle age is the most unsightly of all terms, be- 
cause it is the term of prudence, of inglorious care, 
between the carelessness of youth and the carelessness 
of age. Age and youth are friends, but the middle-aged 
man is hated and despised; he is the eternal respectable 
outcast. 


Every man who lives until he is seventy must have been 
a Philistine, for to be middle aged is to be Philistine. 
The only thing one can do is to preserve one’s youth 
until one is quite old. 


Wispom desires happiness alone; the folly of our hearts 
desires unhappiness as well. Is it therefore wiser? 


UNREFLECTING heroism, heroism without witnesses or 
judges, is profound and beautiful folly. The heroism 
inspired by wisdom is a special kind of prudence. 


As a dog or a cat grows older it does not become wise; 
it becomes careful. Man also. 


PRUDENCE is a special kind of fear; and in nine cases 
out of ten, the worst kind. In the tenth case it is a 
virtue almost superhuman; the unalterable contemplation 
of a goal which has perhaps for decades been coming a 
little nearer and a little nearer, the watchfulness of a 
great architect who will complete his design. But the 
mere anxiety for oneself 


PascaL in the “Lettres Provinciales” showed how shabby 
and how ugly reason can be—I mean in his choice ex- 
tracts from the Jesuit fathers. The means he adopted 
to refute these rational absurdities were irony and ridi- 
cule. This was a practical demonstration of the superior- 
ity of folly over reason. 


THE Otp Heretic: “I do not argue. I prefer to stand on 
my own feet.” 


THERE is something mean in the desire to make one’s case 
logically unassailable. It is a laborious excess of pru- 
dence; one shields oneself even against being attacked. 


In an age when the capacity to tell lies is lost, the capacity 
to tell the truth will soon be lost as well. 


THE courage one needs to tell a bold lie is like nothing 
so much as the courage required to tell an unpopular truth. 


THE sinner sins because he can sin well; the moralist 
exhorts him not to sin because he can exhort well; the 
psychologist looks on and points this out because he can 
point it out well. How clever this makes life! How 
stupid the opposite assumption makes it! 


THE EvTerNAL ForE-RUNNER. A man came crying: “We 
need a new religion! We need a new religion!’ All 
those who love to experience their needs, and conceive 
greatness as a painful aspiration, gathered around him, 
and he gained quite a reputation for profundity. Pres- 
ently the founder of the new religion came, and in simple, 
terrible words spoke new truths. Nobody heard him; the 


Fore-runner and his followers were making such a noise. 
It is safer to be a prophecy than a fulfilment. Men like 
to seek, but not to find. 


To discover and to be discovered are the two most terri- 
ble experiences which can occur to men. Perhaps every 
moment we narrowly avoid both of them. 


WHEN one is on a mountain-summit and one looks down 
upon the whole world, one can not see the thing which 
is the most worth seeing of all; the height one is standing 
on. It is the man at the foot whose soul is at once lifted 
up and daunted by the sublimity of the spectacle. Ama- 
teur theologians say that God had to create man in order 
to realize Himself. Did they mean that God put Him- 
self at the foot of His mountain so as to feel that the 
mountain was, after all, there? The irony of the Creator’s 
existence is that His creature, man, must have infinitely 
more satisfaction in contemplating Him than He has in 
contemplating man. 


Tue Rosicrucians, the Swedenborgians, and their degen- 
erate survivors, the Theosophists, have produced men 
ridiculously original and interesting, considering their 
antecedents. That is because the “occult” method of 
thought is so enterprising and in some ways so fascinating. 
The Theosophists are not content to see trees, animals and 
men as trees, animals and men; they desire to know 
what these things are in another, final dimension, and 
how they appear in the realm of eternal truth and in the 
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eyes of God. This enterprise is so tremendously daring 
that to men such as these, with their beliefs and fears, 
it seems almost illicit and has in it a terrifying and 
irresistible nuance of blasphemy. All the usual, ratified 
ways to knowledge become insipid after it. . . . But, alas, 
the whole business postulates at the beginning “the Real 
World,” long ago discovered and mapped out by philos- 
ophers and theologians; and all that these intrepid, heaven- 
scaling adventurers can find in the end, behind natural 
objects, is—this old world, already a mere concept, a mere 
platitude. It is the method which is entrancing; the re- 
sults are mean. The “occultists’ will never admit that 
the tree or the animal in itself, living and miraculous, is 
more interesting than the meaning which they give it. 
The poets, however, know this. . . . The adventures of 
these conceptional Don Quixotes have generally been con- 
demned because they involve an entire renunciation of 
one’s intellectual self-respect. But to object to them on that 
account is to misunderstand the matter. To these guessers, 
ambitious as Paracelsus, and not at all simple and amiable, 
intellectual self-respect seems bourgeois and ignoble. They 
regard it as men who conceive morality on a grand scale 
regard the small virtues of the Philistine. It is to them 
merely a piece of intellectual mediocrity and self-com- 
placency. . . . They are not to be blamed therefore for 
their unscrupulousness in thought. They are to be blamed 
solely because the truths which they discover make ex- 
istence more vulgar and small; because they bereave ap- 
pearance, the simple fact, of its meaning; and because 
when they have scaled heaven in the end they bring 
nothing back but platitudes. 


Tue philosopher’s eternal arriére pensée: The whole 
universe, after all, may be only a digression of God. 
Epwin Murr. 


MEE ERS LO THE EDITORS. 


THE IRISH ELECTORATE. 

Sirs: In your issue of 7 June, Mr. Bernard MacGillian states 
that any person whose name is not now upon the register of 
Trish voters has “only himself to blame,” becatise, forsooth, 
anyone could register last October. He forgets, apparently, 
that Mr. Michael Collins dissolved the Republican courts and 
restored the hated British tribunals. What Republican would 
go before a British court to register when warfare might 
break out again at any time? 

It is not true that Mr. Griffith ever proposed to let the 
women vote—until after the people of Ireland should have 
been coerced into accepting the Free State. 

The entire army is true to the Republic with the exception 
of a few officers appointed by Collins, who are his creatures 
and who owe their continued employment to him. The vote 
of the women’s organizations shows six to one in favour of a 
Republic. Those who favour the Free State are the Unionists, 
the “Irish Independent” and other Murphy enterprises, the 
grafting politicians, the absentee-landlords and their bailiffs, 
and Mr, Bernard MacGillian. 

The “treaty” gives Ireland not even the shadow of freedom. 
It merely gave England, at a time of| need, the opportunity to 
divert her troops and funds to the purpose of crushing freedom 
in India. 

Yet, if the worst were to come and the population of Ireland 
was entirely composed of compromisers, still they could not 
vote for a “Free State” or for any other yoke. Ireland is the 
entailed heritage of the Irish race and no one generation can 
yote away the rights of posterity. Ireland has never com- 
promised with the invader and will not do so now. I am, etc, 
New York City. Joun E, Ketry. 


COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Sirs: Though in general sympathy with your excellent paper, 
I must take exception to certain expressions in the article re- 
ferring to lawyers in your issue of 24 May. While I have 
not seen your subscription-list, I venture to say that the num- 
ber of lawyers included in it is very high, much greater 
proportionately than from any other profession or business. 
The reason is that, given ordinary intelligence to begin with, 
the practice of law tends to keep the mind open to new ideas. 
A lawyer soon learns to distrust all pretensions to infallibility, 
‘particularly his own. 


‘those of the railways. 


In such progress as has been made towards the attainment 
of human liberty, what profession can compare with the law? 
Magna Charta was written by lawyers; so were the Virginia 
Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence. Lawyers 
first made audible protest against Palmer’s outrages; against 
the New York Assembly’s expulsion of its Socialist members, 
against American usurpation in Haiti. If the profession has 
its Lord Jeffreyses, its Archibald Stevensons and Mitchell 
Palmers, it has also its Erskines, its Lincolns, its Roscoe 
Pounds and ‘Chaffees. In your enthusiasm for condemnation 
do not forget who the people are to whom you can look for 
comprehension and intelligent sympathy in any cause whose 
purpose is human freedom and enlightenment. I am, etc., 
Seattle, Washington, Watrter L, NossaAMAN. 


Ir our correspondent will consult the first paragraph of the editorial 
to which he refers, and will read also the editorial called “‘A Glimmer 
in the Dark,” in our issue of 31 May, he will find his contention fully 
anticipated.—Editors, 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE COSTS. 


Sirs: I note that in your issue of 31 May, on page 266, you 
quote from an article in the London Financial News concerning 
the land-increment tax in Germany. I am the author of that 
article. The land-increment tax varies in the different 
municipalities. Professor Karl Sohcwe, Berlin Steglitz, 
Dijoust 14, is my authority for the estimate that it averages 
thirty per cent; in some cities it is much higher. Dr. Sohcwe 
is a teacher in the Berlin Polytechnic and speaks with authority. 

My investigations in Germany show several other overhead 
costs beside the one you refer to, that operate decisively in 
favour of the German manufacturer. One instance only: the 
cost of transportation by rail within Germany: is fifty per cent 
less than the average cost for the same service in America or 
England, while nearly half the freight in Germany moves by 
water through the river-and-canal system at rates much below: 
The German has at his service means 
of transportation almost unbelievably cheap, which have been 
developed by the German Government. This is shown from 
a different standpoint in previous articles I published on 
business and economic conditions in England, where German 
steel is now laid down at a lower cost than the British smelter 
is compelled to pay for the three tons of coal necessary for 
the production of one ton of steel. 

There is but one way out for the English-speaking nations, 
they must wipe Germany off the earth, which is unthinkable, 
or they must change their laws to meet this condition. I 
am, etc., 


Detroit, Michigan. F, F, INcRAM. 


EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 

Sirs: In a recent critique of a book published in London, an 
American reviewer remarks, “It is to be hoped that the 
book will some day be available in an American edition.” 
This serves to recall the absurd lack of reciprocal facilities 
between American and British publishers. It would seem to 
be the most natural thing for London to distribute American 
books among dealers in the United Kingdom and for New 
York to do the same for British books on this side; and yet, 
with only five days of water between the two lands, it is 
next to impossible to obtain an English book until a pub- 
lisher over here acquires the rights for the United States. 
True, purchasers may import copies, but the indolence or 
indifference of our booksellers deters all but the most eager 
from such a trial of patience. 

Many a work is issued in London that offers no temptation 
to an American publisher, yet holds interest for some Amer- 
ican readers, even though they may number only a few hun- 
dreds. Practically speaking, those readers are debarred from 
acquaintance with such a volume. Publishers may reply that 
practical difficulties stand in the way but I doubt the reality 
of such difficulties. I believe that a satisfactory selling- 
arrangement could be devised in six hours if a desire for the 
suggested co-operation existed. Already those British pub- 
lishers whose output is sufficiently large to justify the over- 
head expense have American branches for the sale of their 
product. An Oxford book in London is an Oxford book here. 
Smaller publishers of the respective countries could unite in 
establishing depositories and selling-agencies in England and 
America. This would result not only in making the new books 
of the one country immediately available in the other, but it 
would obviate the duplication of production-expense and the 
bewilderment which ensues in the instances, not infrequent, 


| in which a book is rechristened by the foster publisher to suit 


the imaginary taste of his trade. 
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Until a sensible copyright-law is enacted, the improved 
relations here outlined can not, of course, be made to apply to 
British books that are likely to sell in very large numbers 
in the United States, but in the case of books whose potential 
sale is only moderate the danger of piracy is negligible. The 
obstacle of the copyright-laws, however, is surely not insur- 
mountable. A country that is sufficiently patient to adopt a 
Constitutional amendment in order to enact an income-tax 
law, and to flounder back and forth from Congress to the 
courts in order to get a valid child-labour law, may perhaps be 
depended upon eventually to muddle through to intelligence 
in the matter of protecting a foreigner’s literary property. 
I am, etc., BIBLIOMANE. 


CONCERNING THE TENURE OF LAND. 
Sms: I wonder if you can give me light on the following 
question : 

As you know, the American Indian had no conception of 
individual ownership of land. The tribe possessed the hunt- 
ing-area, or the farming-area; in the Pueblo groups the 
tribe, still possessing the limited reservations, operates them 
on a partly communal system. In this last instance land 
is individually allotted to be used by the individual family 
so long as the tribal council can be shown that the use is 
for the common good. The maintenance of irrigation, get- 
ting and placing of fertilizer, and the maintenance of the 
grazing-commons, are co-operatively carried out under 
directions from the elected officials of the tribe, without 
individual reward. The Pueblos have always been self- 
sustaining, asking nothing of the Government save to be let 
alone (though in fact they need facilities which the Gov- 
ernment withholds—access to credit, and varied kinds of 
technical help which the Department of Agriculture might 
render). The idea of communal ownership is axiomatic 
with the Indians everywhere and they hold to it so tena- 
ciously that when the Government has proceeded to force 
individual ownership upon them they have often fled to the 
mountains. This was so general indeed that it was provided 
by law that individual ownership could be conferred on the 
Indians in their absence and in spite of their protest. 

The system of individual allotments has been pushed hard 
of late years. The current report of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners states that it has been a failure; that it has 
caused the Indians to be dispossessed of their tribal lands 
and reduced them to the position of hired men, thereby 
demoralizing their industry. I believe this is the first time 
the admission has been made officially, and nothing is sug- 
gested beyond a slowing-down of the rate of individual 
allotment. You will say the system has not been a failure 
from the Government’s standpoint, the object being to rob 
the Indians of their holdings under forms of law. This is 
true, but does not answer my question, which is as follows: 

Do history and present experience prove overwhelmingly 
that productiveness and “civilization” are possible only 
where land is individually owned under a fee-simple ar- 
rangement? 

It has been assumed and stated all along by the makers of 
the Government's Indian policy and by the anthropologists 
as well, that the answer to the above question is “Yes.” Mr. 
Francis Leupp states in his book, “The Indian and His 
Problem”: “Fixed in the minds of the statesmen who first 
attempted to formulate an Indian policy for our Govern- 
ment, lay the philosophic premise that civilization has al- 
ways gone hand in hand with individual landholding.” Along 
with this conviction, a corollary of it, indeed, went the 
premise that civilization and the persistence of the tribal 
relationships were wholly incompatible; so the Indian’s com- 
munity-group must be dissolved by whatever means, even 
to the extent of categorical prohibitions; and the employ- 
ment of every conceivable means to alienate the individual 
from his tribe. 

Mr. Leupp, the most educated of the long series of In- 
dian Commissioners, characterizes as “scientists” all who 
agree with the above policy and as “pseudo-scientists” all 
who question it. 

Eyer since Colonial days a missionary fervour has 
characterized the dealings of Anglo-Saxons with the Am- 
erican Indians. This fervour was most often directed to- 
wards compelling the adoption of private ownership of land 
by the Indians. It was operative centuries ago when land 
was still unlimited, and to be had for the taking, and it 
has been kept operative even in the case of tribes who have 
been removed to reservations so barren of water, forests, 
or mineral wealth that white men could have no present 
use for the lands. The verdict of science is alleged to be, 


that private landholding is the sine qua non of civilization. 
The anthropologists and ethnologists state this as a dictum 
which has so long ago been proved and is now so obvious 
that it can not be challenged by experience or discussed on 
theoretical grounds. 

The reason for my query is as follows: A’ group of us 
are undertaking, even thus late, the work of saving the 
remnants of the Indian race and social system (there are 
some powerful remnants, in different parts of the country, 
and they include those groups whose social and psychic 
development is the most complex and whose esthetic capa- 
cities are great). We are convinced that the only way to 
success lies in conserving and working through these tribal 
relationships which have been outlawed, and in preventing 
the alienation of the Indians’ remaining lands through the 
trick of individual allotment, Yet we are going to be up 
against, not merely a centuries old tradition of the Indian 
Service and of Congress, but likewise the dogmas or mystic 
insights, or proved conclusions, whichever they be, of the 
“scientists,’ the anthropologists, etc. who write endless 
tomes and whose work is well financed. 

What I should like to ask is this: are we proposing to re- 
verse a law of nature in this matter of landholding; flying 
in the face of the consistent verdict of history and of all 
contemporary experience; beating in the void our luminous 
wings in vain, as Matthew Arnold said? And if not why 
not, or where can we go for some adequate statement of a 
view opposed to the official and “scientific” one? I am 
acquainted of course with Mr. Morel’s writings on the African 
tribes. I am, etc., 


Mill Valley, California. JoHN Cottier. 


EX PRESSIONISM—GERMAN MODEL. 


THe THEATRE GuiLp has ended a season of great 
activity and real achievement with a special production 
of the German “expressionist” drama, “From Morn 
to Midnight.” This play by Georg Kaiser, about which 
we have heard so much from those who watch the 
development of the Continental stage, may be said to 
give us a pretty fair idea of what is going on in the 
German theatre, even if it was originally produced by 
Max Reinhardt, presumably on a much more ample 
scale, and with a more intimate participation by the 
audience. However, Mr. Lee Simonson, the Guild’s 
scenic director, and Mr. Frank Reicher, who staged the 
present production and acted the leading part, are both 
familiar with German methods, and may fairly be 
relied on to do justice to the spirit of the play. It 
must be confessed that the Guild’s subscribers attended 
“From Morn to Midnight” fully prepared to experi- 
ence something new and strange; to be alarmed, 
shocked, bewildered, or otherwise shaken out of the 
rut of custom; and it must be further admitted that in 
this respect they were disappointed. 

The truth is that Mr. Eugene O’Neill has stolen the 
German thunder. To a New York audience, familiar 
with “The Emperor Jones” and “The Hairy Ape,” Mr. 
Kaiser’s play is neither bewildering nor unpleasantly 
strange. Expressionism, as it comes to us from Ger- 
many in this example, at any rate, is perfectly intel- 
ligible and coherent. We have already seen it, not 
only in Mr. O’Neill’s plays, but in parts of “Liliom.” 
Indeed, I am not at all sure that we have not seen it 
in plays far older than these. No doubt I shall be 
laughed at by many for saying so, but I think it not 
unfair to call the witch’s scene from “Macbeth,” for 
instance, an example of expressionism. Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones so conceived the whole play in his 
famous but ill-starred production. The public did 
not approve, yet the effect was there just the same, 
inherently possible in Shakespeare’s drama—the effect 
not of actual events naturalistically set forth but of 
sheer theatrical situations and settings creating the 
illusion, or mood, of a state of soul. With our modern 
scepticism regarding witches, it would be easy to per- 
stiade any audience of the expressionistic nature of the 
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heath scene, if not of the drama as a whole. Realism, 
indeed, is a comparatively new thing in the world, and 
of less importance than we sometimes suppose. Shake- 
speare’s importance was in the wings his poetry gave 
to the imagination. What is there so vastly different 
between Hamlet’s soliloquy and the soliloquies of the 
“Hairy Ape” or of the hero of this new German piece? 
To be sure, the; Emperor Jones sees visions, and so do 
we see them, in actuality; the hero in Mr. Kaiser’s 
play sees a tree change to a skeleton, and so do we see it 
change; while Macbeth’s dagger remains in the mind’s 
eye: but that may only prove Shakespeare the greater 
expressionist. All alike are seeking by means of a 
stage-device that drives directly at the imagination, to 
arouse our emotional interest in a state of soul, and 
none of them cares a hang whether it is a realistic or 
“representational” picture of what is actually and 
externally possible. If anybody tells me (many pro- 
fessors have) that Shakespeare himself believed in 
Banquo’s ghost and the witches and all the rest of his 
supernatural machinery, I merely beg leave politely 
to express profound scepticism. Shakespeare was 
simply taking the easiest, most effective short cut to 
expressionism. 

When one thinks of \it, what is “Everyman” but an 
expressionist drama? Or what is “The Hairy Ape” 
but a modern morality play, if one prefers to put it 
that way? 

In any event, “From Morn to Midnight,” as the The- 
atre Guild has staged it, could be put into the regular 
Broadway repertoire and find understanding and sym- 
pathetic audiences. Its seven scenes are as coherent 
as those of “The Hairy Ape”; its central idea—which 
is never forgotten, never dropped—is even more easily 
grasped by the average mind than the central idea of 
Mr. O’Neill’s play; there is more humour in its irony, 
and much less confusion of tone. “The Hairy Ape” 
leaps from apparent realism into fantasy with an 
abruptness disconcerting to any but nimble minds. Mr. 
Kaiser’s play sustains one single mood of ironic fantasy 
from the very first moment. Once catch this mood— 
accept it as your premise for illusion, as it were—and 
you are off at a gallop with the play. On the other 
hand, except for the scene in the Salvation Army hall 
and on the bare, snow-covered field, it lacks the oppor- 
tunity for that perfect fusion of scenic effect with 
intellectual effect, into one concerted drive on the emo- 
tions, which is so characteristic of Mr. O’Neill’s latest 
play ; and on the whole it bites less deeply, seems more 
of a “stunt” and less a genuine expression of the au- 
thor’s creative thought about life. 

In short, the last Continental “expressionistic” drama 
comes to New York only to find that we are quite ready 
for it, and quite prepared to go it one better ourselves! 
Yet we wail—some of us—about the degenerate Ameri- 
can theatre! Is it not about time that we woke up to 
our own accomplishments, and better rewarded those 
who have made them possible? 

“From Morn to Midnight” is a day in the life of a 
bank cashier. An exotic and beautiful woman, enter- 
ing the bank, wakes something in him—a lust for life, 
adventure, romance. He steals 60,000 marks (the play 
was written'before the great depreciation!) and rushes 
out after her. Spurned in that quarter, he goes home, 
to his drab domestic establishment, flees from that (the 
shock of his departure before eating his noon-meal kills 
his old mother!), attends a great bicycle-race, is first 
lifted up by the vast, roaring excitement of the crowd, 
then disgusted by their sudden silence and slavish ko- 
towing when royalty enters its box, goes to a cabaret, 
is disillusioned about the women habituées, and ends 
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up in a Salvation Army hall. Here he is moved to 
confession. His mad lust for an escape from his 
drab existence has led him into crime. Money will 
buy nothing that the soul needs. He will throw the 
money to be trampled on. He throws it. Everybody 
grabs it in a mad fight, instead of trampling on it. The 
hall is cleared. He laughs wildly at this. But beside 
him still'stands the lassie who led him there. She has 
not failed him! Man and maid—they two together 
will go onward. But she has remained to call a police- 
man and get the reward for his capture. The lights 
blow up with a pop. The curtain descends in utter 
darkness. 

This is ironic pessimism with a vengeance; and, far 
from being subtle and difficult, it is quite inescapable. 
It is shouted at you. The Guild has mounted the play 
with simple, suggestive sets, small in scale, set against 
black velvet and brightly illuminated. The effect is 
to focus them out of a black mystery, as a headlight in 
the night picks out a-stone or tree or house. It sheds 
a kind of dream-style over the whole work; and also, 
of course, saves a great deal of expense! The last 
scene, in the Salvation Army hall, is nothing but a 
platform under a single brilliant overhead light, with 
those on the benches below the platform but dim 
shadows. This set is almost hypnotic in its effect. On 
a larger scale, with four or five hundred instead of two 
score of actors, one can fancy its working on an audi- 
ence like a genuine revival. Considering that the Guild 
staged the play as a gift-offering to its subscribers, the 
carefully studied effectiveness of the settings, and the 
way in which the whole numerous cast threw them- 
selves into the spirit of the thing, furnish new proof, 
if such were necessary, that we have in the Guild a 
theatre which can and will work for the joy of the 
working. 

WALTER PRICHARD Eaton. 


BOOKS. 


CHURCHES, INC. 

In “The Crisis in the Churches,” the Rev. Dr. Leigh- 
ton Parks makes an honest attempt to give us plans 
and specifications for the construction of a national 
American church out of such debris of faith and morals 
as the war has left lying around. Dr. Parks, as a 
good churchman, is distressed at the failure of dog- 
matic religion to compete for favour with such dis- 
tractions as moving pictures, motoring, golf and worse. 
As a good Episcopalian he is disquieted by the move- 
ments towards union that are defining themselves 
among sister churches and are taking no heed of the 
qualifications of his own body for leadership. He 
notes, for instance, not altogether with approval, that 
the Baptist communion, that rod of Aaron, cut for the 
back of unrighteousness, has recently swallowed some 
Presbyterian rods that were in its vicinity. While not 
averse to corporate action in its proper place—the 
eighteenth amendment suggests itself to him as the 
result of a great simultaneous move of the churches 
towards moral righteousness—he seems to think the 
step was out of hierarchical order. In common par- 
lance, Dr. Parks thinks it would be better sportsman- 
ship to bunch the hits. 

To his task of selling the merger-idea to the churches 
Dr. Parks brings no mean equipment. He has erudi- 
tion and grace of style and an historical honesty that 
even impels him to quote from Froude the most damn- 
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ing parallel ever penned between latter-day church- 
manship and the desiccated religion of the late Roman 
Empire. His temper is sunny, except now and then 
when the current of his argument drifts him beneath 
the shadow of the beetling Rock of Peter. Trite and 
stereotyped attacks on the “frightful abuse” of the 
Roman Catholic confessional are at this writing a work 
of supererogation. But these attacks are isolated and 
in contrast with a generally tolerant attitude towards 
the Roman communion. Dr. Parks goes so far as to 
state that the Catholic church is “the spiritual arm of 
the police.” This may mean either that the bulk of 
the criminal classes adhere to Rome or that the Roman 
church is the only one that has not written the criminal 
off as a bad debt. Possibly his attitude is that of the 
sailor who, dying in edifying dispositions, yet de- 
murred at renouncing the devil in set phrase on the 
reasonable plea that it seemed to him “no time to be 
making enemies.” 

Above all, Dr. Parks’s arguments are informed 
with that strange and disarming humility that seems 
to be the keynote of the Episcopal church both in Eng- 
land and America. It is getting harder and harder to 
criticize the church of Cranmer and Herbert. Its min- 
isters are so convinced that they have sinned and that 
there is no health in them that to point out fresh fail- 
ings and missed opportunities seems very like breaking 
the bruised reed. They take their places at the bottom 
of the table with so ostentatious a lowliness that it is 
hardly in human nature to avoid calling them up higher. 
Thus, Dr. Parks is fully conscious that there are ex- 
cellent historical reasons why Episcopacy never struck 
its roots deep in the United States. New England was 
founded by men who hated Lambeth only a little less 
than they hated Rome. The frontier was opened up 
and carried forward during the second Evangelical 
revival, in which the Established Church was again the 
villain of the piece. The real contacts—the contacts 
which counted—hbetween the grandchildren of the pil- 
grims and the older church were made at a time when 
Erastianism and simony had gnawed its spiritual sub- 
stance to the bone. “The piety of the Mother Church 
at that time,’ Dr. Parks confesses, “was at a low 
ebb.” The Church of England from the beginning was 
an uninvited, at best a tolerated and often a snubbed 
and cold-shouldered guest. 

Social considerations in England have done much to 
help the Established Church in its struggle against en- 
croachments. Episcopacy is so steadily recruited from 
the wealthier elements in dissent that it has become a 
proverb in the Midlands that “a carriage never stops 
two generations in Methodism.” In America, on the 
contrary, the wealth and might of the “free churches” 
have waxed with the wealth and might of their loyal 
sons. Love of power, which their constitution flat- 
ters to the full, the Pharisaism latent in serious and 
successful men, and above all, the very great influ- 
ence of women, who more gradually become accus- 
tomed to new social status, combine to keep the multi- 
millionaire in the church of his fathers. As a result, 
we see immense funds and resources placed at the dis- 
posal of crude and narrow communions with a meagre 
deposit of culture and with an appeal that seems more 
and more keyed to reach the groundling. “I regret to 
say,” the rector of St. Bartholomew’s confesses, “that 
the chief burden of the sermons to which I have lis- 
tened has been the evils of intemperance or the use 
of tobacco . . . a meagre fare for the hungry sheep.” 
Meagre fare, indeed, but excellent business. The 
hooch-cum-sex sermon has done more to sell the 
churches to the press, put standing-room-only signs 
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on Gothic porticos and bring fat envelopes rustling 
into collection-plates than all the evangelical Christian- 
ity that shall be preached between now and doomsday. 
I should like Dr. Parks to imagine himself, for one 
dull Sunday night, a syndicate editor offering to an 
out-of-town paper two stories: one, “Dr. Parks wants 
more spirituality in Churches”; the other, “Sees risk 
to co-eds in peek-a-boo waists and hip-flask.” Which 
one would the out-of-town editor order? I give Dr. 
Parks one guess. 

To suggest under such circumstances a re-union of 
churches under the fostering wing of Episcopacy, with 
its alien origin and its obscure and dubious record in 
great national crises, seems at first sight in the nature 
of a forlorn hope. It is true that Christianity itself 
began with the most forlorn of hopes. Even at this 
day the Church of the cavaliers, comparatively free of 
control by the worldly laity, might catch the breath 
of a new message and, as so many of its High Church 
brethren in England are doing, take staff and scrip 
into mill town and coal field where the harvest is al- 
most spectrally white to the reaper. After all, its 
emotional heritage is rich, its doctrine singularly elas- 
tic and its position as the Via Media strategically 
good. If it be indeed, as Dr. Parks claims it is, pre- 
eminently the apostolic as opposed to the pastoral or 
prophetic church, opportunities for a poverty quite 
apostolic lie within easy reach. 

It would be interesting to know what the rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s, who tells us that “in England 
the Church represents the people and the people are 
loyal to the Church,” is thinking as he reads “Painted 
Windows.”* Perhaps it is the weight of authority 
with which the “Gentleman with the Duster” speaks 
that makes him at times rather a heavy-handed house- 
maid. I would suggest that the next time he does 
any dusting among mirrors, heirlooms and ecclesias- 
tical ornaments, another gentleman, with a glue-pot 
this time, should follow close behind. It is rather an 
amazing gallery that the author of “Painted Win- 
dows” limns for us. Imagination hovers playfully 
over the problem of what would happen to the group 
if they were to visit America, anonymously and un- 
vouched for by anything but their spoken or written 
words. How many of them would find their way 
into our nicest rectories and how many would be left 
to the attention of the National Security League, the 
American Legion or even the gentlemen with the tar 
kettle and bag of feathers? 

There is strife in the English Church, but there is 
also life. Here at least the drive for shekels has not 
superseded the drive for souls and the adding-machine 
has not been enthroned in the pulpit. A morrow may 
be dawning in the midnight of theological chaos and 
intellectual misery that has descended upon the Eng- 
lish Church. Even the chickens that have come home 
to roost are venerable barnyard fowl, hatched out. 380 
years ago. No revision of history in the last century 
has been more sweeping than the discovery that the 
Reformation in England was a conservative, even a 
class-movement. ‘The apparent wealth and power of 
the old Church—power quite illusory, for its posses- 
sions fell from it at the first summons—and the lowly 
status of the zealots who suffered in the Marian inter- 
regnum, no longer obscures the fact that those who 
from the security of place and power pushed the great 
change to a successful conclusion were mainly par- 
venus of conspicuous wealth, men of the stripe of 
Empson, Dudley, North and Tiptoft, eager to consoli- 
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date their gains and patriotically averse to the inter- 
nationalism of Rome. The “new sobriety of thought 
and moral earnestness” that are claimed by the British 
writer as the immediate result of the Reformation 
were accompanied by a new harshness towards the 
poor and the unstable. Dogmatically the Lambeth 
compromise was a palpable misfit. The best proof 
that temperamentally it was a vast and abundant suc- 
cess is that those bodies of dissent which have broken 
away, however fanatically, from its discipline, have, as 
wealth and repute accrued, reverted inevitably to the 
parent type. To-day Dr. Parks can see nothing ex- 
cept a little overinsistence on dogma on the one hand, 
and an overvaluation of congregational autonomy on 
the other, as hindering complete reunion in America. 
Compass and measure, balance and foresight, a great 
outward decorum, a certain coldness to undue ardours 
that entail catastrophes, all the virtues, in short, asso- 
ciated with the bourgeois temperament and the stabil- 
ity of worldly enterprises, are the latifundia of the 
Protestant churches, whether or no by law estab- 
lished. 

If we appeal from the foundation to the Founder, 
to Christ from those who use his name, we find no 
warrant for believing that the Church of his intention 
was ever conceived as a stabilizing force. It was to 
be disruptive, rather. “Not peace but a sword.” Its 
unit of organization was a mobile one, eminently 
adapted for fugitive and transient worship, “Wherever 
two or three of you are gathered together. oy 
Its temple was one built without hands. Christ seems 
to have missed the love of orderly minds for archi- 
tecture. He went behind a cloud at the mere sugges- 
tion of tabernacles. He chose as the rock on which to 
build his Church an ignorant and undisciplined fisher- 
man, full of love but not averse on occasion to a swing- 
ing blow at law and order as embodied in the armed 
Temple guards, the “strong-arm men” of Caiaphas. 
It is the fashion to represent the Petrine church as 
fettered with dogma by Paul and put into State prison 
by Constantine. The fact remains that for centuries 
after Apostle and Emperor were memories, the Church 
kept throwing out one fine blossom of unworldliness 
after another; devout and disorderly souls who nested 
on pillars, or did light housekeeping in caves; friar 
saints, wild with the joy of possessing nothing, who 
preached to birds and fishes; anchorite saints who 
walled themselves into churches like swallows; hobo 
saints like Benedict Labre who even accounted the lice 
next their skin for glory; and yet, all of them, men 
whom the Church has somehow authenticated and can- 
onized. In spite of all the glories of Rome, the Roman 
Church is essentially the gypsy church, of much splen- 
dour and little ease, where the hair shirt is apt to lurk 
under the chasuble and the foolish confound the wise. 
The very fanes worthiest of her, reproduce the archi- 
tecture of the forest, and crumbling wall and pillar 
stand all over the world to show where her caravan 
rested a night. To her Xaviers and Jogues, heathen- 
dom has beckoned, not so much as a harvest ground 
for souls as a vast playground of the cramped spirit 
where manna might whiten the sands and wild tor- 
rents again leap from the rock. Light-hearted envoys, 
taking nothing but sacramental hands, and over fond 
perhaps of dressing up like bonzes and braves—at 
least for them the flag never waved above the cross, 
the ear was never laid to the ground to make sure that 
British gunboat or American consul followed behind. 
We are a long way from “the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church . . . as fine a body of men as the country pro- 
duces. They are unquestionably superior in character 


and wisdom to the Senate and compare favourably 
with the Federal judges of the country.” 

No one could prophesy with any degree of certainty 
to Dr. Parks, the Gentleman with the Duster or any 
other gentleman, that the churches of their obedience, 
just because they function best in an orderly and docile 
world, will not eventually fulfil all human needs. 
Forces whose intensity and persistence may not be 
undervalued are working to-day towards a consolida- 
tion of British and American destinies. To many this 
new “call of the blood” may seem nothing nobler than 
the selfish cry of a menaced social order calling for 
help to one stronger and even more deeply committed. 
In any case, it was not likely that the field of religion 
would not be neglected, and Dr. Parks’s book is proof 
of how plausible the call for consolidation can be made. 
It may be that out of his vision of a universal Ameri- 
can Protestant Church wedded to the British Arch- 
bishop’s dream of an Imperial British Church, some- 
thing might evolve to give the world a new centre of 
gravity. The racial god may succeed where the national 
god is admittedly a failure. The two would undoubt- 
edly make a tremendously powerful combination. The 
consecrated wealth of America may yet repair the fis- 
sures, reglaze the painted windows, build back the 
Church of England into the fabric of the political 
State from which the war has jolted it loose, purge 
out the leaven of socialism and idealism, and re-affirm 
the “sobriety of thought” of the original Reformers. 

Only, Dr. Parks, even in the name of the “via 
media,” can not have it both ways. He can not in 
one breath assign the ruin of Israel to its desire to 
keep the revelation within racial limits, and in the next 
give us so revealing a sentence as this: “The Episcopal 
Church is the only American religious organization 
that is consciously endeavouring to keep alive the 
spirit of unity among the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. And this it is seeking to do by reminding 
us of the fundamental glory of the English people.” 

That way safety may lie, but that way lies also poly- 
theism. We have a right to know where we stand, a 
right to know that when we take our places with Dr. 
Parks and his fellow-uniates we are not following 
leaders in a procession that is treading hard on the 
heels of a broken and discredited past. 

Henry Loncan STuarr. 


THE ASTHETIC ATTITUDE. 
Mr. LANcFELD’s discussion of “the esthetic attitude” is 
eclectic. He sets forth a great many theories of beauty 
and the sense of beauty, reviews what he regards as their 
virtues and their defects, and elicits, in the course of the 
reviewing, what he considers to be the elements of “the 
esthetic attitude.” He declares that beauty is as vital to 
existence as justice. Concerning the dispute between 
“Sntellectualism” and “emotionalism” in “the esthetic atti- 
tude,” he finds, with Sir Roger de Coverley, that there is 
much to be said on both sides: “While the extremes of 
each school should be condemned, the positions can be 
easily reconciled.” He does not think that the “balance 
of impulses” which, according to Ethel Puffer, figures 
largely in “the esthetic attitude” can be properly called 
“repose,” nor that “detachment and isolation” are im- 
portant to it. He finds much more to his mind Dr. Bul- 
lough’s theory of “psychical distance,” which ap- 
pears to mean a condition of abstraction from the active 
demands of the situation. In that condition “one views 
an object zsthetically,’ and “fone lives in the object in 
the sense that one allows oneself to be entirely swayed 
by the laws of the object without any opposition upon 
one’s own part.” Such a condition is “unusual,” and in- 
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volves a “feeling of unreality,” in which lies the “illu- 
sion” of art; the object, in this condition, appealing to 
our personal desires, and giving them play. Actual 
physical and temporal distance enhances “psychical dis- 
tance.” However, although the object must be distant, 
it must not be too distant; the “zsthetic attitude” is 
apparently a function of the middle distance. To estab- 
lish it, Ruskin to the contrary notwithstanding, the arts 
may deceive; they may even deal with the nude, but in 
doing so must not “appeal to the baser motives of the 
human race’; nor must they moralize, although in this 
matter one should avoid generalizations, as morals have 
a strong innate appeal, and many artists make successful 
use of them. 
Having declared all this, Mr. Langfeld says: 


The statement will now be understood that beauty is neither 
totally dependent upon the person who experiences, nor upon 
the thing experienced; that it is neither subjective nor 
objective, neither the result of purely intellectual actvity, nor 
a value inherent in the object, but a relation between two 
variables—the human organism and the object. 


We have met with the unusual conception that beauty 
is a relation before, and we have good reason to believe 
that it is correct. But how it follows from an analysis 
merely of the “zsthetic attitude’ and an identification of 
its most important element as “psychic distance’’—that is 
a question, the solution of which has too much psychic 
distance for us. 

Similarly distant is the solution of the problem of the 
relationship of empathy, or Einfiihlung, to “psychic dis- 
tance.’ Empathy appears to play a very large part in the 
psycho-physical processes which compose the “esthetic 
attitude.” If Mr. Langfeld is correct, this attitude can 
hardly be said to obtain where there is no empathy. He 
devotes considerable space to illustrations of empathy. 
But effective empathy would obviously preclude the con- 
dition of detachment which is described as “psychic dis- 
tance.” The same thing holds true of “unity,” which 
arises from the fact that “when the organism is sur- 
rounded by one or more objects it tries to adapt itself 
to them,” that it groups them, although it can not group 
more than six of them at a time. By grouping; them, and 
treating them as one, it saves effort. It must save effort, 
“otherwise it would be impossible for the organism to 
develop beyond a certain stage, for its mass of past experi- 
ence which must be used for future progress would be- 
come overwhelming.” Saving effort does not, of course, 
mean abolishing it; unity in works of art should not be 
obvious; it should be the subject of successful discovery 
by the mind. For the same reason, works of art should 
also throw the imagination into activity. What becomes 
of “psychic distance’ under the conditions of imagin- 
ative and unifying action of the organism upon the “‘ob- 
ject,’ is a puzzle which Mr. Langfeld does not offer to 
solve. Instead, he reviews the work of Ethel Puffer, 
Edgar Rice, Angier, Zeising, Fechner and others on the 
psychology of balance and proportion and undertakes a 
rather ill-informed discussion of proportion and sym- 
metry. He concludes with some animadversions on the 
origin of “the art-impulse,” its relation to play, the social 
factors in it, and its development. The upshot is that 
“we see the many possible motives that underlie what may 
seem to be the creative artistic impulse, but which merely 
offer the suggestion for the direction which this impulse 
may take when it appears.” So there is the end of that. 

Both empathy and unity are illustrated from “the fine 
arts.” Mr. Langfeld appears to mean by “the fine arts” 
no more than painting and drawing. His illustrations do 
contain some sculptural examples; most of them, however, 
are taken from painting, and medieval and Renaissance 
painting at that. They compose a solid practical support 
for the theoretical portions of his book, and, together 
with the simplicity of his treatment, will make it welcome 
to both the “general reader” and “those who wish an intel- 
ligent stimulus and guide to their appreciation of art,” 
for example, to young ladies’ seminaries. 


H. M. Kaien. 


A FAMOUS QUARREL. 

Tue friendship and final estrangement between Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Richard Wagner has such historic signifi- 
cance in the annals of literature that it is only fitting that 
every scrap of information bearing upon the subject should 
be published. In the short volume before us,” Elizabeth 
Foerster-Nietzsche has collected all the extant corre- 
spondence which passed from one to the other during 
those memorable years which Strauss declared were “the 
most impressive and significant cultural moments of 
the nineteenth century.” 

It can not be said that the volume makes very exciting 
reading. Perhaps most of its contents have been access- 
ible to students from other sources, or perhaps, having 
had our imaginations once affected by the lambent, 
Olympic-proud messages that flashed like rifle-shots across 
Europe at a later decade, between Nietzsche and Strind- 
berg, we have come to expect too much. The letters are 
interspersed with a running commentary by Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche, much of the substance of which has already 
seen the light in the biography that she has written of 
her brother. Indeed, the commentary contains the same 
note of sentimentality which we have come to associate 
with the work of this gentle lady whose destiny it was 
to be born sister to the man whose mind, some fifty years 
ago, like forked lightning, whipped its way across the 
cloudy and obscure sky of human consciousness. “Those 
days at Tribschen,’ she writes, “will ever be cherished 
amongst my most beautiful memories. 1 remember well 
the last evening of our stay.... / As the glow of the sun 
was gradually blended into the silvery light of the moon, 
the picturesque outlines of the mountains became more 
delicately transparent until they almost became spirit- 
ualized.” It is difficult to connect such writing with any- 
thing that has to do with Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The quarrel between the vital, almost boisterous, 
musician and the neurotic cerebralist philosopher is a 
startling and illuminating example of what is likely to take 
place when the intellectual and esthetic freedom of one 
sensitive nature falls under the domination of another. It 
is quite clear from these letters that in his friendship for 
“the old magician” Nietzsche allowed his personal tastes 
and judgments to be diverted from their natural course; 
it is equally clear that he was never altogether able to 
forgive Richard Wagner for the part he took in encourag- 
ing that most deadly of all betrayals of himself. To some 
natures physical outrages appear of small moment in 
comparison with those that thwart or subvert the spirit. 

Wagner was already past middle life when the two 
first met, and the youthful Nietzsche, with that whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for greatness which only men of 
genius can display, threw himself unreservedly under the 
old man’s spell. For several years he expended his energy 
in championing the cause of Wagner, nursing within 
himself the while the illusion that the musical theories 
and aspirations of his friend were all that his heart de- 
sired. Slowly he began to be aware of certain misgivings, 
misgivings which, after the first Festival of Bayreuth, 
developed into a violent reaction. It was then that he 
listened to the performance of “The Ring of the Nibelung” 
and came to the conclusion that these famous operas were 
merely forms of “exalted intoxication” masquerading in 
the place of the exuberant, triumphant Dionysian ecstasy 
for which his heart longed. Immediately, with that con- 
cern for his esthetic and intellectual integrity which was 
his very life, he fled away to the Bohemian forests and 
turned savagely and remorselessly against his friend’s 
work. 

“T feel as if I were cured of an illness,” he cried in his 
first jubilance over his release. “This music violated all 
the higher laws of style. . . . It attempts to portray a 
passion which in reality is the lowest grade of zsthetic 
barbarism.” It has about it “the pervading atmosphere 
of hot-house sensuality.” “Some one is always wanting 
to be saved in Wagner’s work.” “Wagner is our scenic 

1“The Nietzsche-Wagner Correspondence.” 
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artist par excellence.’ “Taste is no longer necessary, not 
even voice. Wagner is only sung with a ruined voice: 
that has a dramatic effect. There is only one thing need- 
ful for Wagner’s stage—Germanics! ; it is full of 
deep significance that the advent of Wagner coincides 
with the advent of the ‘Empire’; both facts furnish proof 
of one and the same thing—obedience and long legs!” 
“T was capable of taking’ Wagner seriously. . . . Ah, the 
old magician! To what an extent has he not imposed 
upon us! What a wise rattlesnake!” 

Perhaps, after all, it was inevitable that serious diffi- 
culties should have arisen between the two men. There 
was most certainly in the character of Wagner a definite 
tendency to make terms with, and conciliate if not actually 
to cater to public opinion; a disposition and attitude of 
mind which was clearly likely to receive short shrift from 
a philosopher whose favoured companions on the face of 
the earth were serpents and eagles. On that famous last 
walk they took together at Sorrento, Wagner—the erst- 
while atheist—began “referring to his religious feelings 
and experiences and to confess a leaning towards Christian 
dogmas.” Such “snuffling gabble,” to use Mr. Mencken’s 
expressive language, proved altogether too much for 
Nietzsche, and they never saw each other again. 

Yet there are indications that, in spite of the old 
musician’s “senile enmity” and the philosopher’s whirl- 
wind fury, the two men recognized a binding link of 
companionship, as between spiritual peers, even to the end. 
“Tell your brother that since our rupture I have been 
terribly alone” was the last message that Wagner gave 
to Nietzsche’s sister; and in the final letter of this corre- 
spondence Nietzsche concludes with the following noble 
and significant words: “Therefore, let us have faith in our 
stellar friendship, even though doomed to be enemies here 
on earth.” LieweLtyn Powys. 


THE SHORT STORY AS COLOUR. 

Miss KaTHertne MansrFteLp’s “Bliss,” a volume of short 
stories published a year or so ago, attracted, and deserved, 
a great deal of attention. It was at once recognized that 
Miss Mansfield was a short-story writer of unique sensi- 
bility—sensibility in the modern, not in the pre-Victorian 
sense—and exquisite deftness. If her stories suggested 
the influence of Chekhov, notably in their repeated use of 
what might be termed the completeness and charm of the 
incomplete, the suggestion was fleeting and unimportant: 
method is, after all, not a copyrightable affair, and all 
we have the right to ask of the borrower of a method 
is that he shall not permit it to cloud his own personality, 
or to supplant it. In the case of Miss Mansfield there 
could be no question of this. If one thing was arresting 
in her work, it was the evidence, luminous, colourful, and 
resonant everywhere, of a tactilism extraordinarily acute 
and individual. One was inclined to question, even, 
whether this perpetual coruscation, this amazing sensi- 
tiveness to rhythms and sounds and almost shuddering 
awareness of texture, was not symptomatic of a sort 
of febrility which would, sooner or later, impose on Miss 
Mansfield’s work its very definite limitations; limitations 
already quite clearly implied. “Exquisite! yes—this song 
of sensibility,” one might then have commented, “this 
poetry of the eyes, the ears and hands a little feverish; 
but is it, ultimately, quite enough?” 

It depends, of course, on what one means by enough. 
Clearly, this sort of febrility, clairvoyant and clairaudient, 
is enough, if one wants, in one’s fiction, only and always 
an ecstatic awareness. How admirably such a tone adapts 
itself to the case of, say, a neurotic young woman, Miss 
Mansfield has several times triumphantly demonstrated— 
notably in “The Man Without a Temperament.” It lends 
itself superbly, too, to description of the adolescent— 
what could possibly be better, more brilliant, than the 
portrait of “The Young Girl’ in Miss Mansfield’s new 
collection of stories? Equally applicable is it, again, to 
descriptions of children, whose minds may be said to exist 
wholly in their five senses—no contemporary writer has 
given glimpses of the bright, disintegrated, peripheral 
consciousness of the child as exquisitely true as those 


Miss Mansfield gives us in “Sun and Moon” or portions 
of “Prelude.” But it is precisely here that one reaches 
a suspicion that if Miss Mansfield does these things beau- 
tifully it is because in these things she is freest to speak 
her own language; that her choice of these things is a 
dictated choice; and that her failure to step often out of 
this small charmed circle, and her relative failure when 
she does step out, are failures that we should quite expect. 

What we get at is the fact that Miss Mansfield goes to 
the short story as the lyric poet goes to poetry—Miss 
Mansfield’s short story is, in essence, an essentially ‘“‘sub- 
jective” thing, far more subjective than one is accustomed 
to expect a short story to be. Of course the distinction 
between subjective and objective is relative. One may 
reasonably claim that Chekhov’s short stories are “sub- 
jective” also, that they represent in the case of Chekhov 
a psychic compulsion just as unaccountable and uncon- 
trollable as that indicated by Miss Mansfield’s “Garden 
Party.” That is perfectly true, and it compels us to see 
that the difference between the so-called subjective meth- 
od in art, and the so-called objective method, is at bot- 
tom nothing whatever but a difference in range. Chek- 
hov’s range was enormous. He was as tremendously 
“rooted” in life, perhaps, as Shakespeare. His sensibil- 
ities, and therefore his curiosity, were not merely of one 
sort, but led him everywhere, gave him joy, pain, under- 
standing everywhere, were both sensitive and tough. The 
world of consciousness (and of subconsciousness) with 
which he was thus by experience gradually endowed, and 
the language of associations which he spoke, were not 
merely intensely individual (independent of the literary) 
but, by comparison with the language of associations of 
the average writer, infinitely various. This is what leads 
us to think of Chekhov as a superlatively “objective” 
artist, and it is the reverse of this that leads us to think of 
Miss Mansfield as—just as superlatively ?—a “subjective” 
artist. For Miss Mansfield’s sensibilities, if clearly individ- 
ual, are remarkably limited, and the language of associ- 
ations which she speaks is, if brilliant, extremely small. 
The awareness, the personality of the larger artist is an 
infinitely more divisible, and therefore infinitely less rec- 
ognizable thing; but the personality of the smaller artist 
is recognizable everywhere. 

Thus, in Miss Mansfield’s short stories, as in the poems 
of a lyric poet, it is always Miss Mansfield’s voice that 
we hear, it is always Miss Mansfield that we see. How 
it is that limitations of this sort impose themselves on an 
artist, in childhood or infancy, we leave psychology to 
discover. Why did Miss Mansfield’s extraordinary sensi- 
bilities find, as it were, so little to feed on? That is the 
question we must ask, whether or not we answer it. Did 
she lack the requisite “toughness”? At all events, her 
awareness is a very special and limited sort of awareness ; 
the circle of her consciousness is small and bright, and 
we soon know its outermost limits. Miss Mansfield’s new 
book confirms our speculations in this regard. If one 
makes the reservation that “Prelude” in the earlier book 
is the best thing she has written, then one can say that 
the second volume is just as good as the first. But the 
limitations are here again, and now seem more striking. 
We are not so easily deceived a second time, and we per- 
ceive too clearly that it is all a beautiful, an exquisite, a 
diabolically clever masquerade, with the protean Miss 
Mansfield taking now the part of Beryl, now that of “The 
Young Girl,” now that of both “Daughters of the Late 
Colonel,” now that of Miss Brill; achieving quite extraor- 
dinary ventriloquistic feats as Mr. Neave or Mr. Ham- 
mond—though she seldom attempts the masculine; and 
shining out beautifully, with not even the pretence of a 
mask, as Kezia. Yes, these people are all Miss Mansfield, 
all speak with her voice, think as she thinks, are rapidly, 
ecstatically aware, as she is aware; share her gestures 
and her genius; and represent, in short, not so many 
people or lives, but so many projections of Miss Mans- 
field’s mind and personality into other people’s bodies and 
houses. How exciting to disguise oneself, for a morning, 


1“The Garden Party.” Katherine Mansfield. New York: Alfred 
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as Ma Parker, or, for an afternoon, as the singing 
teacher! And Miss Mansfield’s dexterity in the matter 
is extraordinary. She almost completely deceives us, and 
even when she has ceased to deceive she continues to 
delight. 

The secret of this legerdemain is simply in Miss Mans- 
field’s mastery of local colour, of twinkling circumstance, 
of the inflection of the moment. It is the song of a 
sensibility ecstatically aware of the surfaces of life. Her 
people are not real people, in the sense of being individ- 
ual, of appearing to have, as Chekhovy’s characters have, 
whole lives, apart from the particular story, which the 
author does not touch on; but they give the illusion of 
reality; first, because Miss Mansfield endows them all 
with her own supersensitive and febrile (and perhaps 
sentimental) awareness, and, second (which follows from 
the first) because, therefore, the small circumstances of 
mood and scene are thus given to us with the feverish 
vividness of objects seen under lightning. Miss Mans- 
field puts a kitchen before us with her mention of the 
gritty soap in the sink; she desolates us, when, describ- 
ing the bare floors of an abandoned house, she notes the 
carpet-tacks with their shreds of wool. She sees every- 
thing, sees miraculously, feels textures where the less 
sensitive would see only a smooth surface, hears rhythms 
and intonations where others would only note the per- 
sistence and dullness of a sound. Yes, it is the scene, the 
scene as apprehended by the hungriest of sensibilities, that 
Miss Mansfield above all gives us. Must we content 
ourselves with this? For if Miss Mansfield has little 
skill at characterization—substituting for “character” a 
combination of vivid externalities and vivid mood—one 
must also observe that even in “mood” her range is very 
small. In a sense the mood is the scene—it is the eternal 
responsiveness to scene. Whether the particular state of 
mind to be presented is gay or melancholy, bitter or re- 
signed, capricious or saturnine, whimsical or cruel, hardly 
seems to matter. For the psychological process by which 
her people are gay or melancholy, bitter or resigned, is 
always, for Miss Mansfield, the same; the content may 
change but never the tempo. Everything is staccato and 
exclamatory, everything is intense, even grief is somehow 
sibilant. If one may use a metaphor which will not bear 
close psychological scrutiny, but) nevertheless conveys 
one’s impression, one may say that Miss Mansfield, in- 
stead of submerging herself in her characters, submerges 
her characters in herself. They come up shining, cer- 
tainly, and peacock-hued; they burn and glisten in the 
bright air, shed fine plumes of flame; but they are all 
just so many Mansfields. 

Well, this sort of vividness is something to be pro- 
foundly thankful for. The short story created in this 
manner approaches the poetic in proportion as its theme 
is largely and emotionally significant, and the colour 


thereby patternized. When the theme is slight, the story 


tends to become merely a triumph of colourism. In “Pre- 
lude,” and in one or two other instances, Miss Mansfield 
has given us poetry; but mere cleverness—cleverness to 
the point of brilliance—too often betrays her into giving 
us a colourism which, for all its vividness and verisimili- 
tude, is comparatively empty. The delight, that many of 
these stories afford on the first reading is intense; it 
wanes a little on the second, and we notice the clever- 
ness—fatal sign! And on the third reading—but is there 
a third? One can not dine on the iridescent. 
ConraD AIKEN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue author considers that “Elinor Colhouse”* is complete in 
itself, but the reader is unlikely to share that sense of unity, 
and is far more likely to agree with Mr. Hudson’s supplemen- 
tary and somewhat contradictory note to the effect that it is, 
“properly speaking, a prologue to the previously published” 
volume, “Richard Kurt.” There can be, of course, no serious 
objection to the publication of this projected series of five 
books in this hop-scotch manner, except that it is hardly reason- 


1“Elinor Colhouse.” Stephen Hudson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$1.50. : 


able to assure the reader that the part is equal to the whole. 
The present narrative, for example, ends at precisely the point 
where its entire preceding structure logically demands its con- 
tinuation: a situation has been so developed that its conse- 
quences are a necessary part of it, and without them one can 
not well judge the value of what has been done. Apart from 
these considerations, “Elinor Colhouse”’ is an unusually well- 
executed book, written with an intensity of observation, a 
frankness of delineation, and a sureness of speech that are quite 
exceptional. Mie By 


In the widening field of Shakespeare heterodoxy Sir George 
Greenwood occupies a position of his own. He is not pro- 
Rutland, nor pro-Derby, nor pro-Oxford, nor pro-Bacon, nor 
pro-anybody. He is a plain anti, and he is dead against 
“William Shakspere of Stratford.’ He regards Ben Jonson 
as the chief prop for the traditional belief in the authorship 
of the “Skakespearean” plays, and in his latest book* he 
sturdily endeavours to push Jonson from his place and to 
bring down “Shakspere” with him. He tilts at the familiar 
ten lines of introduction that face the maladroit Droeshout 
portrait; and at the later eighty lines of eulogy—that oft- 
quoted string of familiar quotations; and at the address “to 
the great variety of readers” signed by. Heminge and Condell; 
and, finally, at the well-worked characterization in Jonson’s 
“Discoveries.” This whole fabric, he conterids, is honeycombed 
with humbug, chicane, equivoke and arriére pensée. Jonson, 
in intimate relations with the publishers and printers of the 
day, was deeply involved in the hocus-pocus, and Sir George 
maintains that honest Ben, in speaking of “Shakespeare,” may 
well have had two different people in mind. As for “Shakspere 
of Stratford,’ Jonson appears to have looked upon him much 
as Greene looked upon “the only Shake-scene’”—as a “poet-ape,” 
in fact; as a usurer, too; and as a social climber with quite 
unwarranted ambitions for a coat of arms—cutting allusions 
to all these matters occur in Jonson’s plays and epigrams. Nor 
does the author, though no Baconian, forget the intimate rela- 
tions between Jonson and Bacon. Jonson was a frequent visitor 
at Bacon’s town house, was employed for some years on the 
translation of Bacon’s works into Latin, and even utilized, in 
praise of his patron, scraps of classical quotation that he had 
employed to eulogize Shakespeare; and Bacon, thinks Sir 
George Greenwood, “working, as usual, behind the scenes,” 
was concerned in the collection and publication of the Shake- 
spearean plays. The whole problem gains yearly in complexity ; 
and whether one has a facile will-to-believe or a fixed de- 
termination not to let the new propaganda sway him, there is 
high entertainment in following the varying phases of the 
contest. H Bare 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


WHEN the regular editor of this department went away 
and left me to act as caretaker for him, I found a num- 
ber of books on his shelf, through which I have been 
browsing; and the notion now takes me to mention some 
of them by way of recommendation. The first torrid 
spell brings a suggestion of “summer literature,” although 
I hardly know what that is. The name is as a rule ap- 
plied, I believe, to bad fiction; though one can hardly 
see why one should add to the trials of the heated term 
by making a deliberate adventure in imbecility. Prob- 
ably those who read “summer literature’ of this type 
during the summer, read it during the rest of the year 
as well. At any rate, since I shall use an issue or two 
of this notebook to mention some books that one might 
profitably pack up to take along on one’s outing, I sup- 
pose that one would be in the best tradition by beginning 
with fiction. 


One finds, indeed, a very easy starting-point in two vol- 
umes of Russian short stories, one by Chekhov,’ appear- 
ing as the twelfth volume in Mrs. Garnett’s translation 
of his complete works. This contains the beautiful and 
moving story of the dog Kashtanka, and several stories 
of children. In all that I have read about Chekhov, I do 
not remember that much has been made of his ability to 
interpret the mind of children and to understand their 
sensibilities. It seems very great and unusual, and the 

1“Ben Jonson and Shakespeare.” Sir George Greenwood. Hartford, 
Connecticut: Edward Valentine Mitchell. $1.00. 


2“The Tales of Chekhov.” Vol. XII. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
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first dozen stories in this book show it at its best. The 
other volume is by Gorky,’ and appears in Everyman’s 
Library in Mr. Hogarth’s translation. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr. Hogarth sets forth the characteristic of Gorky 
which I can not help feeling as a defect—or, at least, it 
always operated against my full enjoyment of his work— 
that “in him the Slavonic temperament and mentality 
seem at times to be overlaid with the social and economic 
outlook of the Teutonic doctrinaire.” The best of these 
stories are “Kalinin” and “On a River Steamer.” The 
critic no doubt oftentimes affects the harassed publisher 
like the daughters of the horse-leech; yet I never see a 
volume of Russian short stories without regret that our 
public must wait so long for an introduction to the very 
best that Russia can furnish in this line. Would it be 
too much to ask, in these days of increasing interest in 
Russian affairs, for the prose tales of Pushkin, and for 
the Mirgorod and Dikanka stories of Gogol? 


A wnovet of Gorky has also appeared, one of his best, 
under the name “Three of Them.”’ It is the work of a 
translator of whom I have not hitherto heard, and seems 
uncommonly good. Those who have not yet read Gorky’s 
novels may well begin with this. Mrs. Macklin has 
made a faithful and spirited translation of a number of 
current French short stories.” and has among her authcrs 
Colette Willy, Lucien Descaves, “Gyp” and Marcelle 
Tinayre. These supply the lightest of light reading, prob- 
ably, that may be had, consistent with any sort of liter- 
ary merit to recommend it, and such merit as they have 
is chiefly structural. Coming to novels by English-speak- 
ing writers, the best I find on the shelf before me are 
Sir Harry Johnston’s “The Veneerings,” * Mr. Machen’s 
“The House of Souls’*® and Mr. Harrison’s “Saint 
Teresa.”° I do not say that these are the best 1.ovels 
available, but only that they are the best among those on 
my shelf and that they greatly deserve reading. Mr. 
Machen’s work will presently be reviewed at length in 
the Freeman, so I shall now merely ask that my cordial 
praise of it be “understood,” as the grammarians say of 
missing parts of speech. Sir Harry Johnston, that dis- 
tinguished amateur of things-in-general, has carried his 
adventurous spirit still further into literature, and has 
produced a development from Dickens’s “Our Mutual 
Friend” similar to those he produced from “Dombey and 
Son” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” I do not think 
that the literary merit of Sir Harry’s work has ever yet 
been properly valued, possibly because it was brought 
out in a generation which so largely knows not its ori- 
gins; and readers could hardly better employ their leisure 
this summer than in appraising it. After a long period 
of lying fallow, Mr. Sydnor Harrison has come forward 
with his new novel. I could, I confess, do almost nothing 
with “Queed’”; I could manage “V. V.’s Eyes,’ though 
not eagerly; but “Saint Teresa” I can read with pleasure. 


Tuen there is “Néne,”’ by Ernest Pérochon, in an anony- 
mous translation. Some one told me that this book seemed 
to him as fine as “Maria Chapdelaine.” It is not, by any 
manner of means; it is in another and wholly different 
category. It is, however, an excellent example of the 
stories of peasant life that the French know so well 
how to do; and as such, it well repays reading. One ob- 
‘ serves with pleasure that Mr. Charles DeKay has come 
forward as the translator of Rolland’s “Pierre and Luce,”* 
an extremely fine story, one of those which in all its 
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simplicity and brevity, is produced from a great depth of 
being. Among novels less significant than the foregoing, 
perhaps, but which nevertheless may be recommended 
quite cordially for many good qualities, I should put first, 
I think, “The Love-Story of Aliette Brunton,’ perhaps 
bracketing with it Mrs. Deland’s “The Vehement Flame,’” 
and then “The Kingfisher’® by Miss Bottome, and “Bennett 
Malin’ by Miss Singmaster. I say again that I am not 
making these recommendations out of the whole field of 
current literature, but only out of the contents of a shelf 
that I found standing before me; and I think it speaks 
remarkably well for the contemporaneous output of books 
that out of this fortuitous collection one can find as many 
as thirteen volumes of fiction which one may sincerely 
and even cordially recommend to the notice of the public. 


Amone the few scattered volumes of poetry that are on 
my shelf, I find a thin little book which I wish might be 
in every one’s hands, Mr. Walter Leaf’s “Little Poems from 
the Greek.”’ During the war Mr. Leaf, who occupies a 
position in the world of English banking somewhat like 
that which Mr. Baker or Mr. Sabin occupies here, made 
metrical versions of about five hundred epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, and he has now published selections 
from them in this volume. Too well I know with what 
long teeth the reading public approaches a work of this 
kind—and what it loses by its diffidence. Perhaps my 
feeling for Mr. Leaf’s book may move some few to take, 
at least, a sort of venturesome interest in getting it. I 
hope so; they will be richly rewarded. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
“Book of English Verse,”® which ranges from the tenth 
century to the present, gives a good deal of space, rather 
disproportionate space, perhaps, to poets who have come 
on, say, after Swinburne. But this is, or may be made, a 
virtue in a strictly popular anthology, such as I under- 
stand Mr. Le Gallienne’s to be. A most excellent anthology 
of vers de société all the way from Sir Charles Sedley to 
Gelett Burgess, appears in “The Little Book of Society 
Verse’™ which Messrs. Fuess and Stearns have compiled. 
Then, finally, with the keen joy that is awakened in us by 
all truly good literary work in whatever field, let us all 
read Don Marquis’s “Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady and 
Famous Love-Affairs.”* They are simply delightful. 


I rrnp that I have space to mention one or two miscella- 
neous books which have impressed me favourably, and 
which might profitably be tucked into one’s kit of sum- 
mer reading. The first and best of these is “The Minds 
and Manners of Wild Animals,”® a book of personal ob- 
servations by the director of New York’s zoological park, 
Mr. Hornaday. If a reader goes through the two pages 
of Mr. Hornaday’s preface, it is ten to one that he will 
buy the book, read it, and urge it upon his children, if 
he has any, and if not, upon some one else’s children. The 
associate editor of Field and Stream has brought out a 
very good book on salt-water fishing,” and one which has 
interest even for those who do not fish. Mr. Stephen 
Graham has published the journal of a pedestrian tour 
which he made in the Rocky Mountains with Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, the poet.” It is an informal and whimsical piece 
of work, with a dash of genius in it, a vast deal of 
buoyancy and high spirit, ad a remarkable freedom from 
pretentiousness; and hence it interested me rather more 
than such productions usually do. 


1“The Love-Story of Aliette Brunton.” Gilbert Frankau. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 

2“The Vehement Flame.’”’ Margaret Deland. 
Brothers. $2.00. 

3 “The. Kingfisher.” 
Company. $2.00 


4‘Bennett Malin,” 


New York: Harper & 


Phyllis Bottome. New York: George H. Doran 


Elsie Singmaster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$2.00. 

5 “Tittle Poems from the Greek.” Walter Leaf. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $1.75. 

®°“The Le Gallienne Book of!English Verse.” 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


™“The Little Book of Society Verse.” 


Richard Le Gallienne. 


Compiled by Claude M. Fuess 


and, Harold E. Stearns. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 75: 
“Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady, and Famous ae Affairs.” Don 

Reale New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.7 

°“The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals.” Wri am T. Hornaday. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

10“ Adventures in Angling.” Van Campen Heilner. Cincinnati: 
Stewart, Kidd & Co. $3.00. 

is epmping with a Poet in the Rockies,’ Stephen Graham, New 


York; , Appleton & Co, $2.00. 
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TH EP RE MAGN 


Aumost every subject under the sun is represented by 
an ample assortment of periodical literature in these 
States. It would seem as if America were plenti- 
fully supplied with mensual and hebdomadal reading- 
matter—entertaining, educational, uplifting, informa- 
tional. And yet, the cultural magazines—those that 
aim to serve the comprehensive interests of men of the 
world—are few when compared with the number pub- 
lished in countries of smaller population than ours. 


Just why magazines of intelligence are read only by 


tens of thousands when those planned for duller wits - 


and subnormal pillars of society flourish like bootleggers 
in a law-and-order-loving community, is a problem 
which engages many editors and publishers twenty-four 
hours a day. 


The answer commonly given is that our cultural index- 
number—to borrow a term from economics—is lower 
than those of European countries which boast of reviews 
artistic, scientific, historical. That explanation is no 
longer entirely valid: this paper’s experience discloses 
possibilities of great potentiality in the United States. 
Appreciation of the FREEMAN is not limited to mem- 
bers of the so-called educated class. Wisdom, rather 
than certificated knowledge, responds to a magazine 
that essays to serve culture, not to teach its rudiments. 
Such wisdom knows no rank or condition, hence the 
variety of the FREEMAN’s support. University training 
does not imply wisdom, but wisdom may proceed from 
it. The culture and wisdom to which the FREEMAN 
is keyed finds its devotees scattered widely, and on many 
social and financial levels. ‘This diffusion and stratifi- 
cation make it necessary for us to enlist our friends’ 
aid in discovering our legitimate clientele. Somewhere 
—in a palace, in a factory or in an overcrowded ten- 
ement—there is a potential FREEMAN reader whom you 
know. Will you introduce him—to-day? 


THE FREEMAN 


New York 


[21 June, 1922 


Send us $5.00 and five names, and thus afford an effectual heat-antidote to 
five friends whose next ten weeks you wish to make more pleasant. 


F, 6. 2%, aay 


